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Towns Without Spires 


| many of the newer suburbs and defense communities which have sprung up all over 
n America in recent years, there are no churches . . . and none can be erected now because 


of wartime building restrictions. 


Nevertheless, the Christian people who have moved into these towns are keeping alive their 
religious life. They meet for services wherever they can find a place . . . in school buildings, 
vacant stores, and private homes. For they know that spiritual values are more necessary 
today, under wartime strains, than ever. Meanwhile, they look forward to the day when they 
can have a church of their own. 


Many a Baptist group of this kind will need financial assistance when the time comes to put 
up a building, and we must be ready to help them. New and growing churches are as vital to 
the life of a denomination as new twigs to the life of a tree. 


We are planning to give such help through loans from the Church Extension division of our 
World Emergency Forward Fund. Since most of the funds to be set aside for this purpose will 
not be spent until after the war, gifts of United States bonds and stamps are welcomed. | 


If you would like to dedicate one or more of your war bonds to the constructive 

purpose of building new Baptist churches where they are badly needed, write 

to your state office. You will be sent information and forms showing how to 
make over your bonds to the Northern Baptist Convention. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
DECEMBER 


ES terion are taken from all 
pases and occasionally advertisements. 
Disntust be ebeh oulls 6o- enbentibam, 


1. How old is Michiko Maeda? 

2. What Bible Society in 1938 
sold 127,234 Bibles? 

8. Who died two days before his 
ship sailed? 

4. What are built according toa 
uniform pattern? 

5. Who is Edgar Ansel Mowrer? 

6. What are not rationed? 

7. What besides mirror and balls 
caused squeals of joy? 

8. Who is Winburn Thomas? 

9. Whose family have been Bap- 
tists for generations? 

Note that the current contest began with 
September and runs through June, 1944 

10. What is scheduled for De- 
cember 5th? 

11. Who will give an address on 
“The Christian Impact”? 

12. Egg-shells had been con- 
verted into what? 

18. What musical program lasts 
three or four hours? 

14. Who is James A. Crabtree? 

15. Who is a well-known Cen- 
tral American beauty? 

16. Who has recognized the 
power of religion? 

17. What property is at No. 2 
Shichome Ginza? 

18. Whose messages were en- 
thusiastically received? 


Rules aor 1 ost 944 


pam should be kept at home until June 
and all sent in ether. In order to be eligible 
for a prize, both the answers and the page num- 
bers on which answers are found must be given, 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must be mailed not later 
than July 15, 1944, to receive credit. 











WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Mildred B. Adair, a member of the 
Woman’s Foreign Board, is the wife of 
J. R. Bennett Adair, a Baptist layman 
and teacher by profession, of Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Vendla I. Anderson is a missionary 
of the Woman’s Foreign Board in Bel- 
gian Congo, in service since 1929. 

W. Maurice Blanchard is a mission- 
ary in India, in service since 1939. 
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Susie E. Brown is the wife of L. A. Sally E. Coy, an associate member of 
Brown, missionary in Belgian Congo, the Woman’s Foreign Board, is libra- 
- in service since 1924. (Continued on following page) 

















One World and One Book 
Cartoon NumsBer 104 sy Cuartes A. WELLS 
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HE world is no longer divided geographically by oceans, nor 
ideologically by immeasureable depths of traditions and 
prejudices. That centuries-old concept is swiftly being obliter- 
ated by the conquest of space through man’s ability to fly. “It is 
one world,” said Mr. Wendell L. Willkie on returning from his 
global journey. 

And humanity today is realizing as never before that for “one 
world” there can be only “one book” to meet the spiritual 
hunger of men, who must live together and transform their 
“one world” into a livable reality. Aviation has suddenly trans- 
formed all men into neighbors, because no place on earth today 
is more than 60 hours’ flying time from any other place. In such 
a world, men need a book that teaches them how to become good 
neighbors. Civilization will not survive unless men learn and 
practice that lesson. 

Hence all post-war plans projected on the basis of pre-war 
national selfishness, racial snobbishness, and imperial aggran- 
dizement must give way to a new concept of “one world” built 
on the foundations and principles outlined in “one book” with 
one God over all. 

On Universal Bible Sunday, December 12th, all churches have 
an unusual opportunity to proclaim the unity of “one world” 
and the unifying influence of “one book.””—Cuarizs A. WELLS. 
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(Continued from page 553) 
rian of the Public Library in Westerly, 
R. I. She was for two years President of 
the Rhode Island Library Association. 

Charles L. Conrad is a missionary in 
Burma, in service since 1919, and tem- 
porarily in India. 

Kenneth G. Hobart is a missionary 
in South China, in service since 1922. 

Mrs. Orrin R. Judd is Second Vice- 
President of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and a member of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Board. 

P. A. MacDiarmid recently returned 
to America to retire after 37 years in 
Congo (See November issue, page 525.) 

Leslie B. Moss is Secretary of the 
Church Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief and Reconstruction. He was form- 
erly Secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, and prior to that a Baptist 
missionary in East China. 

C. E. Smith is a missionary in Bel- 
gian Congo, in service since 1921. 

Francis E. Stifier is Editorial Secre- 
tary of the American Bible Society. 

Shigeko Sese Uno is agraduate of the 
Chicago Baptist Missionary Training 
School and the wife of a Japanese 
American businessman interned in the 
Minidoka Relocation Center, Idaho. 


Universal Bible Sunday 
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UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY 
DECEMBER 12, 1943 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ~~ 
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American Bible Society poster fea- 
turing Universal Bible Sunday, De- 
cember 12, 1943. See editorial, “The 
Unenduring Bible and the Enduring 
Word of God,” on page 586 
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MuicION aT is mist 


RELIGION AT ITS BEST Christmas is here again! 


Worldneed broughttoour The Christmas season with its deep snow and sunny 


i di . . . . 
Se ee skies brings a beauty all its own to the 
and all walks of life, reli- Franklin College Campus 


gion at its best.” — Mr. 
P. C. Lapham, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Charles 





He draws as 
he speaks City, Iowa. 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Mr. Harold M. Greene, Business Representative 
All engagements planned well in advance 


Rev. Donald C. Cloward, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of 
Auburn, N. Y., has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the Council 
on Christian Social Progress. He 
will begin his new duties on Decem- 
ber Ist and will have his office at 
Baptist Headquarters, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Mr. Cloward has been pastor in 
Auburn since 1929, has served as 
President of the New York State 
Baptist Ministers’ Council, and is 
at present Vice-President of the 
New York State Baptist Conven- 
tion. His long interest in and grasp 
of the message of the Christian 
gospel in social relationships fit him 
admirably for this new task. 














Tue picturg looks west through the front door of Stott Hall. The path has 
been roughly cleared of the night's fall of snow so that members of the 
faculty who remain in Franklin through the Christmas vacation might use 
the building. 

The bushes look as if they were hungry for spring. The trees in the back- 
ground add to the charming scene. 

Of course you do not come to Franklin College to enjoy campus scenery. 
Nevertheless a pleasing campus adds much to a pleasant college life. 

The next semester opens January 17, 1944. Any semester is a good time to 
begin your college course on the accelerated program of three full semesters. 

For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to President William 
Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE ‘ 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA whet 





Donald C. Cloward 
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Do You KNOW THAT- 











‘The Upward Trend Continues Upward 


October easily maintained the 
upward subscription trend by pro- 
ducing 3,653 subscriptions as com- 
pared with 3,299 in October of last 
year, thus recording a net gain of 
$54 for the month. 

The score since 1933, when the 
trend started upward: 120 months 
of gain and only 6 months of loss. 

By reducing the September issue 
to 48 pages and the October issue 
to 56 pages, Missions conserved 


enough paper to comply with gov- 
ernment paper conservation regu- 
lations and to permit restoring the 
November and December issues to 
full standard 64-page size. 

The printing run of Missions is 
now 43,000 copies. In 1933 it was 
only 28,000 copies. For this gratify- 
ing circulation increase Missions 
is again deeply appreciative of the 
loyal cooperation of Club Manag- 
ers, pastors and all others who 
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have contributed. That same loy- 
alty will carry the magazine 
through the current peak subscrip- 
tion season. 

During the next three months 
15,000 annual subscriptions will 
expire. Your help is needed to have 
them all renewed. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Your correspondent, Rev. James W. 
Taylor of Warrens, Wis., and others 
who feel as he does relative to the 
proposal to organize a conservative 
foreign mission society should address 
their criticism to the Foreign Mission 
Board, which precipitated this crisis and 
forced the conservative group to take 
steps by which they could implement 
their missionary zeal and channel their 
missionary funds. Such critics miss the 
point. The conservative group regrets 
as much as anyone the necessity of such 
a move as is contemplated. It was not 
the cooperating conservative group 
which disturbed denominational peace 
and harmony and caused a breach in 
the “united front against the forces of 
evil all over the world.” Whatever 
blame there is must be placed squarely 
on the Foreign Board. If “an enemy 
hath done this,” Mr. Taylor must look 
for him among the members of the 
Board which forced the crisis and left 
no other course open to the conserva- 
tive group. Dr. Fridell is but a symbol. 
The causes of the present cleavage are 
much deeper and cumulative, and reach 
back over the last 25 years. At the Chi- 
cago Conference, the Board’s represen- 
tatives contended that the “evangelical 
policy,” as enunciated in 1924 and 
reaffirmed in 1933 and set forth again 
in June, 1943, was a “directive” by 
which they were honor-bound to abide. 
Yet they admitted that in recent years 
they had knowingly appointed mis- 
sionaries whose written doctrinal state- 
ments did violence to the “directive’s”’ 
interpretation of the evangelical faith, 
to the meaning of the gospel therein 
defined, and revealed the appointees 
as having a faith not “founded on 
the trustworthiness of the Scriptures.” 
That the Board had done so was 
attested by one of its own missionaries, 
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now on furlough. In the light of the 
facts thus brought out, you must not 
blame the conservative group for its 
lack of confidence and for its present 
proposal to conserve and strengthen 
unity and cooperation among con- 
servative Baptists in our great Baptist 
missionary enterprise, and to prevent, 
if possible, any further division and 
separation in our ranks. Our critics are 
“barking up the wrong tree” when 
they address their protests, friendly 
and otherwise, to other than the For- 
eign Board. If a new foreign missionary 
society is not the solution to the prob- 
lem, then may the Lord lead us to the 
right one and we shall all be happy. 
—Rev. Carey S. Thomas, Altoona, Pa. 
|) 

May I add my “‘ Amen” to the letter 
from Rev. James W. Taylor of War- 
rens, Wis. I am pleased to know that 
there is a man in my state who believes 
as he does and is not afraid to have it 
published. With so much to be done, 
new fields to enter, people to be saved, 
and the gospel to be preached, I think 
we should be ashamed to spend our 
time bickering about organizing an- 
other mission board! I could wish that 
pastors would read other things that 
come to their desks as well as they ap- 
parently read the announcement about 
organizing a new foreign mission 
board. I am terribly ashamed that my 
own church carried such an announce- 
ment on its church calendar. May God 
forgive us for neglecting important 
work in these terrible times for such 
trifling matters——Mrs. Iva Holbrook, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

= 

The proposal to organize a new for- 
eign mission society arouses in me a 
new kind of righteous wrath. Perhaps 
I should say a combination of disgust, 
chagrin, sorrow, and shame that at 
such a time as this when missionary 
money is hard to get and there is not 
the slightest evidence that any mis- 
sionaries on the field are teaching 
anything less than the good news of our 
Lord, this old thrashed-out-and-settled 
question should be dragged out again. 
I am now in my 83rd year, but I hope 
I will not get the usual old man’s no- 
tion that my way of thinking is the 
only way. All that I am I owe to my 
acquaintance with the Lord Jesus and 
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Have you considered DENISON? 





Students learn intricacies of radio communication as taught by 
electronics’ expert in physics laboratory 


FOR CATALOGUE, VIEWBOOK, OR INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 
KENNETH I. BROWN, President 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio 





that has come to me through the 
Baptist church. All that I have accom- 
plished has been through and for the 
Baptist denomination and almost all 
of my annuities are in Baptist funds. 
I am not sure, but I think I have never 
cashed more than one of my annuity 
checks for myself. This will show my 
loyalty and my confidence in our ap- 
pointed Baptist leadership. Perhaps 
writing all this may help me to get it out 
of my system and to quickly forget 
this foolish fundamentalist break.— 
Homer C. Iyman, De Land, Fla. 


In response to the announcement 
which has just come to me concerning 
the new Conservative Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, I would like to recon- 
secrate my loyalties to the progressive 
leadership of our established Foreign 
Mission Board. One cannot define the 
gospel. It is too big. I do not feel that 
those proposing the new society are do- 
ing justice even to the height, breadth, 
and depth of their own concept of the 
gospel to define it so closely. Although 
I have been reared and schooled in con- 
servative theology and would have no 
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difficulty’in accepting their outline of 
the gospel so far as it goes I cannot see 
how it would be fair to the full scope of 
the gospel as proclaimed in all its 
phases throughout the length and 
breadth of the New Testament, to com- 
mit a mission board to such a limited 
concept. It is true that there is much 


we who are back in the local churches 
do not know about the inner workings 
of a denominational board. However, 


on the basis of its program and work, ° 


I believe our existing board is as 
Christian in deportment and vision as 
any human committee can be.—Rev. 


Clifton R. Bohanan, Pulaski, N. Y. 
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It seems to me that both The Watch- 
man-Ezaminer and Mussions have 
stated the case about the fundamen- 
talists fairly well. Why have any more 
magazine issues to continue the cater- 
wauling? Most of us Baptists want 
denominational peace.—Arthur F. 
Gardiner, Providence, R. I. 
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A Girt Susscription ror Curistmas! 


A solution for this year’s gift problem 


Are you looking for an appropriate, interesting, helpful, and lasting Christmas gift? 
What could be finer or more practical than a gift subscription to this magazine? Each 
year more and more readers subscribe to MISSIONS for relatives, church workers, 
shut-ins, and intimate friends. Thus they spread Christmas cheer throughout the year. 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL CARD, 
IN FOUR COLORS, WILL 
BE SENT TO ALL RECIP- 
IENTS OF CHRISTMAS 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
CONVEYING YOUR 
GREETINGS AND 
ANNOUNCING THE 
MONTHLY ARRIVAL OF 
MISSIONS 


— 


FILL IN THE COUPON 
AND MAIL PROMPTLY 
WITH REMITTANCE OF 
$1 PER SUBSCRIPTION, 
BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS 

MAIL RUSH BEGINS 


—s. 


To have Gift Subscriptions begin with the January issue, and cards mailed to arrive for 
Christmas, names and remittances should reach MISSIONS not later than December 15th 


MISSIONS, 152 Madison Avenue) New York, 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ .......... Send a Qrristmas Gift Subscription at the Club Rate to the following and a Christmas card with my name as donor. 
ANNOUNCE IT.AS FROM ME 


oe eee See eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


City and State. ........+. EP coccccccecce 
Additional rashes and addresses should be written on a separate piece of paper and $1 enclosed for each name 
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SEND THE MAGAZINE TO 
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I hope Baptists will carry their share 
of expense incurred by Baptist young 
men in the Civilian Public Service 
Conme wisnerscineite “So 9 Gave Water to Drink 


page 487 in the October Missions. 

While the denomination is raising thou- ° ” 

sands of dollars for the benefit of men Ln the Ylame of Christ 

drafted into military service so that 

their faith may not fail, ought we not —writes Missionary Paul Geren of his ministry to 

to allocate a portion of that fund to the wounded Chinese soldiers along the Burma Road. 

maintenance of the few who because of 

conscience have taken their position of 

loyalty to the Prince of Peace?— 

L. C. Phelps, Mountain Home, Idaho. 
SS) 


Missions is to be congratulated on 
the steady increase in circulation, but 
the tone of its editorials is another 
story. If it were not for the other 
material in the magazine, it is a sure 
thing that the trend of circulation 
would be the other way. Many minis- Silently 
ters as well as laymen and women are he 
heartily sick of being told that British 
and Americans are equally guilty of 
atrocities and inexcusable prejudice 
and conduct as are the Germans and 
the Japanese. Both the September and 
October editorials are open to criticism Bless the water, O Father— 
for unpatriotic and untrue statements. Succor the spirit of this man who drinks it— 


Would Missrons compare the treat- Accept the praise of him who gives it— 
ment of American prisoners of war in 


Japan with the treatment of the Japa- , 

nese in this country? An added insult to A veme! between eup’s need and Ey qian 

American lovers of British allies is seen Thou everlasting God—" 

in the two pictures on page 440 of the 

October issue. Let us hope the day will 

come when Missions will discontinue ? 

its present policy of editorial ebulli- All of our missionaries are vessels of the Divine Compassion. 
tions. A just and harmonious postwar 
peace is not being helped.—H. L. M. 
Pike, Norwood, Mass. 





prayed 


“O Christ, Thou wast plunged into a pool of all man’s suffering— 





@ KEEP THEM AT THEIR TASKS © MULTIPLY THEIR NUMBER 
@ GIVE THAT THEY MAY GIVE 

Norrs.—Missions has never 

asserted that British and Ameri- The Unspeakable Gift of Chri 
st 

cans are equally guilty with Ger- - ft f 
mans and Japanese. It supports 
the discrimination made by Mon- 
— Fulton J. Sheen on page 591 For additional information write to Jesse R. Wiuson, Home Secretary 
in this issue.—Ep. 


teirieeaaetumse | AMERICAN BAPTIST 
cru malt ciate FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


ful. I share the magazine here in this 


college town with my fellow ministers, 
hee cen genie ys bak ten 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


field.— Rev. G. E. Bartlett, Columbia, Mo. 














CHRISTMAS 
1943 


Left: Starvation in Poland. Photo- 


graph from Polish Information 
Center, New York. 


Top and Bottom: Christmas as 
pictured in “The United Church 
Observer,” Toronto. 
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Stars Shine Brightest on Darkest Nights 





XQUISITE irony marked a Christmas 
cartoon last year in which several chil- 
dren were pictured watching a man on 
a stepladder nailing Christmas holly to 
: the wall. One of them asks, “‘ Christmas 

—what’s that?” 

This year’s Christmas accentuates that ques- 
tion. It is the third Christmas since Pearl 
Harbor, the fifth since Europe plunged anew 
into “the ghastly business of killing people,” 
the thirteenth since Japan invaded Manchuria. 
How can it be a Merry Christmas when the 
world is stained with human blood? Who can 
mention “peace on earth” when neither America 
nor Europe now have a single town that does 
not mourn its soldier dead on foreign battle- 
fields? How can England’s church bells ring 
again on Christmas as harbingers of gladness 
amid the ruins of 4,000 other churches damaged 
or destroyed by Germany’s ruthless blitzkrieg? 
Who this year can even imagine Christmas in 
Hamburg where 200,000 women and children 
burned to death in British blitzkrieg raids that 
turned the city into a fiery furnace? And what 
can Christmas be among Europe’s children 
starved by a blockade that could have been 
relaxed without giving aid to Germany? Blacked 
out last year in Pennsylvania’s Bethlehem was 
its 90-foot Star on a nearby mountain peak. In 
years of peace its light was visible 20 miles away. 
‘Tt would have been a fine air raid target,” said 
the mayor, “and we needed the money for war 
purposes.” As if reflecting that change of em- 
phasis a New York newspaper began its Christ- 
mas editorial, “Christmas Day finds America 
doing all it can to spread death and destruction 
among its enemies.” That was not exclusively 














American Christmas sentiment. It could have 
begun a thousand editorials in England, Russia, 
China, Germany and Japan. “We are living,” 
said Mr. Sumner Welles, “‘in a rotten world.” 

In such a world the child’s question requires 
answer. What, then, is Christmas? 

Stars always shine brightest on darkest nights. 
So the Star of Bethlehem, in this dark and 
gloomy Christmas season, shines with accen- 
tuated radiance, reminding men again of that 
memorable night when “God moved into human 
experience in the person of the Child of Beth- 
lehem.”’ Neither the fiendishness of modern war 
nor man’s incredible brutality to man can 
change that historic fact. He came as the Prince 
of Peace. To a tired, weary humanity God offers 
not a dream but a gift, not fantasy but fact, not 
an impractical ideal but a practical reality. 
Even on battlefields men can see the Star of 
Bethlehem outshine the dazzling brilliance of ex- 
ploding shells. From New Guinea an American 
soldier, as reported in Trmg, wrote to his wife, 

It will be a different Christmas. The altar will be 
a fallen tree in this steaming jungle. All around will 
be the stink of human sweat, the odor of unwashed 
clothes, and the fainter, sweeter smell of death. But 
as I kneel to pray I know that you will be praying 
too. That will make it Christmas even out here. 

What is Christmas? It is the peace of God in 
that soldier’s heart. Above the crashing tumult 
of war and the agonizing cries of suffering 
humanity, the listening ear can hear and the 
trustful soul can feel the thrill of “tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all people.” Christ- 
mas is God’s promise of peace on earth provided 
only that men accept His gift of peace and His 
way of good will. 
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The Swedish Line M. S. Gripsholm at Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East Africa, on her first 
repatriation voyage in the summer of 1942 


The Second Repatriation Sailing 
of the S.S. Gripsholm 


December 2nd the Swedish Line M. S. Grips- 
holm, sailing under international diplomatic 
protection, is expected to dock in New York, bringing 
1,236 repatriated American citizens to the United 
States in exchange for a similar number of Japanese 
who left the United States on September 2nd, when 
the Gripsholm sailed for the Portuguese India port of 
Mormugao. The formal exchange took place there on 
October 15th. This is the second repatriation sailing 
of the Gripsholm. The first occurred in the summer of 
1942. (See Missions, November, 1942, page 528.) The 
Americans, all civilians, now returning home, include 
80 repatriated from Japan, 975 from Japanese 
occupied China, 24 from Hong Kong, 27 from French 
Indo China, and 180 from the Philippine Islands. 
They sailed from these areas on the Japanese 
S.S. Teia Maru to Mormugao,,where they were 
transferred to the Gripsholm, which in turn trans- 
ferred her Japanese passengers to the Teta Maru for 
the return trip to Japan. The latter likewise travelled 
under diplomatic protection. Among the returning 
Americans are 26 Southern Baptist missionaries, all 
that remained in occupied China except two who are 
still in Shanghai. Northern Baptist missionaries on 
the Gripsholm include 26 men, women and children. 
Four are returning from Japan, namely: 


Wintrrep M. Acocx 
THOMASINE ALLEN 


WituiamM AxLiInG 
Mrs. Witi1am AxLING 


The remaining 22 come from occupied China: 


Ernest Ke_Horer 

Mrs. Ernest KELHorer 
Avueustus I. Nasmiru 
MiLprep Procror 

R. E. Stannarp, M.D. 
Mrs. R. E. StanNaRD 
THREE STANNARD CHILDREN 
Mrs. L. C. Hytsert Rosert W. Tayrior 

Mary I. Jonzs Haroitp Tuomas, M.D. 
JosEPHINE C. Lawney, M.D. Mrs. Haroip Tuomas 


Sterne Beata 
Mary CressEy 
Marearet CuppEBACK 
Lea BLancue Epaar 
Victor HaNsEN 
Wu P. Harris 

L. C. Hyupert 


The Baptist evacuation from Japanese controlled 
areas in the Far East is now complete with the excep- 
tion of six missionary families with their children and 
six single women missionaries, who still remain in the 
Philippine Islands. Japan has not yet approved their 
repatriation. 

The Gripsholm also brought a large contingent of 
Roman Catholic nuns and priests from Japan, Java, 
China and the Philippine Islands (limited to Manila 
and vicinity only). Realizing that these people would 
be urgently in need of reading matter and supplies, 
the Catholic Bishops’ War Emergency Relief 
Committee loaded the Gripsholm when she sailed 
from New York on September 2nd with two tons of 
new books, fiction and non-fiction, as well as prayer- 
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books and Mass kits, all packed in 40 cases. Presum- 
ably this reading matter was generously shared with 
the less fortunate Protestant missionaries. Possibly 
also the Gripsholm witnessed an ecumenical fellow- 
ship between Protestant and Catholic missionaries 
that ought to have immense influence in plans for 
post-war missionary reconstruction in the Far East. 

One missionary, Rev. J. H. Arthur of the Presby- 
terian mission in Hangchow, China, was destined not 
to reach New York. He died two days before the ship 
was scheduled to sail and he was buried in a little 
cemetery two miles from Marmugao. 


Contrary to Widespread Impression 
Missionaries Return to Their Fields 


HE annual report of the Passport Committee of 

the Foreign Missions Conference, covering the 
year October 1, 1942 to September 30, 1943 reveals 
that 154 American missionaries (79 men and 75 
women), representing 31 American foreign mission 
boards, were assisted in securing passports, sailing 
permits, and passage to their fields. They went to the 
following mission areas: 58 to Africa, 68 to China, 
26 to India, and 9 to the Near East. Included were 
four men and seven women missionaries sent by the 
two Baptist Boards to Belgian Congo, South India, 
South and West China. Many others were sent out 
independently by Boards that did not require the 
services of the Foreign Missions Conference. The 
inclusion of 75 women refutes the wide impression 
that women are discriminated against as wartime 
travelers. They have justified confidence in them by 
proving to be excellent travelers under today’s almost 
impossible travel conditions. Moreover, governments 
have come to realize that the service rendered by 
high grade, consecrated women in a time of world 
tragedy far outweighs any possible transportation 
difficulties. This report should dissipate any pessi- 
mism over the present status of foreign missions. The 
world mission of the church is not going backward; 
nor is it merely standing still. It is moving forward. 


Freedom of Worship in Russia 
But Not Freedom of Religion 


HE secular press gave considerable space in 
recent weeks to the alleged return of religious 
freedom in Soviet Russia, citing as evidence the 
restored pomp and splendor of the Orthodox Church, 
the investiture of Metropolitan Sergius as the 
Patriarch of All Russia, the crowded churches in 
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Moscow, and the cordial reception given the Arch- 
bishop of York, who made a special trip from 
England to strengthen the ecclesiastical bond be- 
tween the Church of England and the Church of 
Russia. Even Maurice Hindus, authority on things 
Russian, was overwhelmingly impressed by the 
spectacular, crowded two-hour service in the Moscow 
Cathedral in which the Archbishop of York assisted 
the Russian Patriarch. : 

Now that the publicity and excitement over the 
Soviet Government’s alleged return to religion has 
died down, it is apparent that nothing basically has 
been changed. The constitution has not been 
amended. No freedom of religious propaganda is 
permitted. No church can re-establish religious 
education for children and young people under 18 
years of age, which the law still prohibits. 

Perhaps the best and most realistic interpretation 
of what has actually happened in Russia appeared in 
an editorial in The New Republic which said: 


The move to restore the Russian Orthodox Church was 
not undertaken, you niay be sure, because Stalin and 
those about him have suffered any change of heart. The 
move is political and not religious. In part it is an offset 
to the deep hostility of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has recently been broadcasting in Russian from 
Vatican City in terms hostile to the Moscow Government. 
In part, it is a sop to the religious sensibilities of the 
Western democracies. In part, it is a recognition of the 
rising nationalism within Russia and the revived in- 
terest in Russian history and institutions. 


Confirming that is a statement by the Archbishop 
of York based on his visit. Although he said he was 
convinced that “there is the fullest freedom of wor- 
ship in the Soviet Union, and that all anti-religious 
propaganda has been discontinued,” he also said, “‘it 
must be remembered that very many churches are 
still closed or secularized and that while there has 
been a recent growth in toleration, the State remains 
non-religious.” Inadvertently he gave the real clue to 
recent events when he added, “Stalin, being a great 
statesman, has recognized the power of religion.” 

No news has yet come out of Russia about Sunday 
schools, reopened theological seminaries, restoration 
of confiscated Baptist property, street preaching and 
other forms of evangelistic activity. Until such things 
are permitted the conclusion remains that while 
Russia permits freedom of worship and people are 
allowed to stand for hours in a cathedral, by no 
stretch of the imagination can the Russian people be 
said to have religious liberty. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 
cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 591 
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Behind Barbed Wire 


Among Prisoners of War 


Impressions of United States Army internment 
camps for German and Italian prisoners of war 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Provost Mar- 
T shal General’s office, arrangements were 
made and military credentials issued to me for 
visiting half a dozen of the internment camps for 
German and Italian prisoners of war, which the 
U. S. Army maintains throughout the United 
States. According to General George C. Mar- 
shall’s report to Congress, there are 72 prison 
camps, housing from 1,000 to 6,000 prisoners 
each, located in 28 states from New York to 
California, and as far north as Wisconsin, while 
every state below the Mason and Dixon line, 
except South Carolina, has one or more such 
camps. Until recently the number of prisoners 
was a closely guarded military secret. On Octo- 
ber 2lst Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
disclosed that there were 140,000 prisoners now 





ABOVE: A prisoner of war camp somewhere in the South, 
photographed from one of the guard towers. RIGHT: The first 
grave in one of the prison camp cemeteries. The name on the 
tombstone had to be deleted from the photograph 
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in the United States. Since 226,350 is the total 
capacity of the 72 camps, there is room for 
86,350 more. Japanese prisoners are less than 
100. The small number. is attributed to two 
reasons, (1) the Japanese soldier’s fanatical Shin- 
toistic devotion to his Emperor which makes 
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him prefer death to surrender even when all 
possibility of rescue has vanished, and (2) the 
transport distance which makes it advisable to 
intern Japanese prisoners in American-occupied 
areas of the Far East. Perhaps also the intense 
feeling against the Japanese, so apparent during 
the Japanese-American evacuation from the Pa- 
cific Coast last year, made it advisable not to 
intensify that feeling further by bringing Japa- 
nese enemy prisoners into the United States. 


Hicu Carre U. S. Army PERSONNEL 


At all the camps which I visited I was pro- 
foundly impressed by the high caliber of the 
Army personnel in charge. Whoever in the War 
Department was responsible for the assignment 
of officers and men to these camps did a superb 
job in personnel selection. From the command- 


Dignified, well kept, surrounded by a white fence 
is this prison camp cemetery somewhere in the South 





ing officer, usually a colonel, down to the private 
who carefully scrutinized my pass at the en- 
trance \gate, every man seemed to be the right 
man in the right place. Many spoke German or 
Italian. All possessed a dignified military bearing 
and enforced strict discipline; yet all also mani- 
fested a commendable degree of approachable- 
ness that won honest cooperation and main- 
tained high morale. There was nothing soft in 
the military administration and the prisoners 
never forgot that they were prisoners. But they 
also, unconsciously came to realize that even in 
the U. S. Army the fundamental basic distinc- 
tion between democracy and fascism is readily 
apparent. A single illustration will suffice. At 
one of these camps a German prisoner was found 
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guilty of insubordination. According to U. S. 
Army regulations the maximum penalty was 30 
days in the guardhouse and the minimum per- 
haps 15 days. He received the maximum sen- 
tence. The sentence seemed incredible to the 
German prisoners. Every one of them expected 
that the guilty man would promptly face a firing 
squad and be summarily shot! 

Visiting these prison camps proved to be a 
memorable, eventful experience. It was not a 
comfortable trip. Trains and buses were crowded. 
Dining service was slow, and below pre-war 
standard. Trains were late and there was no 
guaranty of connections. It was far from pleas- 





Four prisoner graves, photographed from behind the 


tombstones so that the names might not be revealed 


ant standing for nearly two hours with 11 other 
passengers in the aisle of a crowded bus on a hot 
Mississippi afternoon for the ride to Memphis, 
Tennessee. One night my train was nearly three 
hours late. I was routed out of an upper berth at 
3:15 a.M., because my connecting train was about 
to overtake the train on which I was traveling 
and I had to change trains at 4:00 a.m. instead 
of at 7:00 a.m. as I had expected. Thus a tired, 
sleepy editor was dumped off a train on a frosty 
autumn morning at an unknown Southern town, 
there to wait for another train. 


GuarRpD TOWERS AND MAcHINE GUNS 


It was not easy to tour the camps because of 
their necessary inaccessibility and size. One that 
I visited had 6,000 prisoners confined within its 
barbed wire fences, flanked by its dozen or more 
guard towers. In the camps, some of which had 
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been established in virgin wilderness, I walked 
miles and miles on speedily constructed roads 
and again through lanes of mud and sand. I was 
jerked around in Army jeeps, those amazing 
vehicles which will climb any hill, surmount 
every obstacle, push aside any ordinary shrub 
or tree, travel in four directions at the same 
time and venture into terrain that would make 
even a drunken driver in a 20-year-old jalopy 
turn sober at the prospect. Never will I forget 
a ride in the commanding officer’s own jeep up 
a steep hillside and through woods and on roads 
that were still imaginary in order to see the camp 
cemetery. Back in the prison compound a Ger- 
man architect and landscape expert was making 
the blueprints for this cemetery that would 
eventually accommodate 240 graves. In the 
virgin state in which I saw it, a vivid imagina- 
tion was needed to picture its finished layout. 
Thus on foot and in Army jeeps I made numer- 
ous rounds of inspection that included barracks, 
mess halls, chapels, recreation halls, football 
fields, guardhouses and hospitals. The Army 
escorting personnel showed me every courtesy. 
I saw everything I wished to see. Every ques- 
tion that did not involve giving military infor- 
mation of even the slightest possible value to 
the enemy, was freely answered. 

The 72 camps are built according to a uniform 
pattern. Each is surrounded by tall double 
barbed wire fences with numerous guard towers 
equipped with deadly machine guns covering 
the wide lanes between the fences. Flood lights 
illumine all lanes and approaches at night. Each 
camp is divided into several compounds. Each 
compound has its own barracks, mess halls 
toilet facilities, recreation halls, and other in- 
stallations. In recognition of their mutual dis- 
like and lack of allied solidarity, Germans and 
Italians have been confined in different camps. 
This policy is all the more necessary now in view 
of Italy’s changed status from enemy to co- 
belligerent. The resulting uncertain status of 
Italian prisoners doubtless presents a headache 
to the Provost Marshal General. How can they 
now be enemies of America if Italian soldiers in 
Italy are now fighting the enemy of both? On 
the other hand, must they not continue as pris- 
oners of war until the U. S. Senate by two-thirds 
majority, according to the Constitution, ratifies, 
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a treaty of peace with Italy? Anybody can guess 
when that is likely to occur. 


SICKNESS AND HEALTH IN Camp HospItTaLs 


Tours of camp hospitals proved to be unusu- 
ally interesting. All of them had the finest of 
first-class surgical, dental, medical, laboratory 
and X-ray equipment. In spacious wards with 
40 beds in each, in scores of private rooms for 
the more seriously ill patients, and in the con- 
tagious disease isolation sections, I saw several 
hundreds of men in various stages of sickness and 
convalescence. On the faces of all of them I could 
sense an expression of gratitude as the camp 
army doctor walked through and inquired as to 
their condition. One prisoner as long as he lives, 
will likely tell his children and his grandchildren 
over and over again of how he fell from a tree 
while on prisoner farm work in Alabama and 
broke his back, and how a U. S. Army doctor 
by a miracle of surgery, which included for him 
three months stretched in a frame, brought him 
back to normal condition. The injury had com- 
pletely paralyzed him below the chest. All bod- 
ily, kidney, intestinal, and muscular functions 
were out of control. When I saw him he was for 
the first time proudly walking up and down the 
ward corridor. Only his toes were still partially 
paralyzed and even these were slowly being re- 
stored to normal function. 

One hospital, or rather medical, incident de- 
serves special mention, because it reveals the 
pangs of conscience which even nazism has been 
unable to obliterate from the German soul. At 
one of the camps the German prisoners were 
informed on arrival that on the following day 
all would be inoculated. When some of them ob- 
served that the U. S. Army doctor was a Jew, 
the rumor quickly spread throughout the camp 
that the inoculation of every man was for the 
purpose of sterilization so that he could never 
beget children and that this was to be done in 
revenge for what the nazis had done to the Jews 
of Europe. Consternation and fear tormented 
the prisoners all night. To paraphrase Shake- 
speare, conscience had made cowards even of 
Nazis. Only by stern, plain speaking by the 
commanding officer, who told the prisoners that 
this was America and not Germany, that neither 
American citizenship nor Army service was con- 
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ditioned by race or color, and that brutal re- 
taliation is not an American practice, were the 
prisoners reassured that the inoculation was 
against typhoid and not for something horrible 
and fantastic such as their consciences had led 
them to imagine. 

On the hospital tours I was usually accom- 
panied also by the post chaplains. At each bed- 
side as we went along, the chaplain would stop 
for a friendly handshake and a word of cheer. 
Even a blind man could have sensed the appre- 
ciation and confidence registered in prisoner 
faces as they welcomed these friendly pastoral 
calls by the chaplains. Everywhere I found the 
prisoners immensely fond of these men who by 
temperament, background, and personality are 
admirably qualified for such ministry. One hos- 
pital case was especially pathetic. A German 
prisoner was suffering from a strange kidney ail- 
ment acquired during the rigorous desert cam- 
paign in Africa. The torrid heat of the Libyan 
desert and the scarcity of water (see the current 
movie, “Sahara,” featuring Humphrey Bogart) 
had doubtless aggravated his condition. He was 
a very sick man and he looked it. Haunting him 
was the fear of death in a strange land. The look 
in his eyes was one of excruciating poignancy. 
Of course, he was receiving the best medical care 
that the American Army medical corps can pro- 
vide. Inexpressibly sad were his moans and oc- 
casional sobs and his cries of “Mutter.” The 
reassuring words of the chaplain and a brief 
bedside prayer brought him a measure of com- 
fort that no medical skill could supply. 


Cross SECTIONS OF ENEMY MANHOOD 


My camp visits were long enough to have ex- 
tended interviews with camp commanding offi- 
cers, with Catholic and Protestant chaplains 
(obviously there are no Jews among the German 
prisoners and hence no Jewish chaplains), with 
camp adjutants and public relations officers, 
with doctors and dentists and sanitation officers, 
and with guards and hospital nurses. I lunched 
and dined at officers’ messes. Frequently my es- 
corting officer guides would ask questions for 
my benefit as to what part of Germany or Italy 
these men had come from. The information was 
as surprising as it was revealing. Here were 
proud, arrogant, blonde Prussians; pleasant, 
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affable Bavarians; stolid, reserved Rhineland- 
ers; dark, swarthy Westphalians; in fact, men 
from every region and province of Germany, 
thus constituting at each camp practically a 
cross section of German military manhood. Like- 
wise the Italian prisoners had come from various 
cities of Italy. When they learned that I had 
visited some of their cities and that I had been 
received by the Pope, their cordiality and friend- 
liness became exuberant. How strangely out of 
place it seemed in a prison camp. Perhaps the 
changed status of Italy as a co-belligerent ac- 
counted for it. At the Italian camp I arrived 
just in time for lunch. I have eaten Italian 
spaghetti with meat sauce at numerous Italian 
restaurants across the earth, in New York and 
San Francisco, on Italian ships, and in Naples 
and Venice. Never have I tasted spaghetti as 
perfect as that served me in this American Army 
camp for Italian prisoners of war. Occupying 
separate compounds with their own mess halls 
and recreation club rooms were the German and 
Italian officer prisoners, ranking from second 
lieutenants up to one Major General and one 
Lieutenant General. Maintaining their military 
dignity, these officers nevertheless were affable 
and responsive. Like the men, they represented 
cross sections of Germany and Italy. 

Amazing and well nigh incredible were some 
of the life histories of these men. Their adven- 
tures prove again that truth is stranger than 
fiction. No novelist or fiction writer could im- 
agine the curious tricks which fate had played 
on some of these prisoners. Here was a Russian 
who had served in the Russian army. Captured 
at Stalingrad, for many months he was com- 
pelled to serve as an orderly behind the German 
lines. With the regiment he was taken to Africa 
and there captured by the British who later 
transferred him to the American Army. Al- 
though not a German citizen he is now a prisoner 
of war in an American camp. His legal status is 
one of the many little headaches of the Provost 
Marshal General. Here is a German youth, only 
20 years old. Born in Warsaw, Poland, of Ger- 
man parents who had been compelled to evacu- 
ate from Russia during the first World War, 
at the age of 17 he went to the Hamburg Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary where in 1942 the 
nazi draft took him into the army and shipped 
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him to Africa. He needs another year to finish 
his Baptist divinity school course, but who 
knows when that will become possible? Work- 
ing in a huge camp laundry was a German youth 
from Seattle. He went to Germany in 1939 to 
claim an estate of which he was one of the lega- 
tees. Having not yet become an American natu- 
ralized citizen, the nazi draft inducted him into 
the army and shipped him to Africa. Now he is 
back in the United States, not as a potential 
citizen, but as a prisoner of war. Here was a 
Norwegian, picked up by the Gestapo in Nar- 
vik, pressed into military service, also shipped 
to Africa and now in a prison camp in spite of 
his Norwegian citizenship. One of the strangest 
cases is that of a youth from a suburb of New 
York where live a number of Baptists on the 
official staff at New York Baptist headquarters. 
His parents still lacked a few years before they 
could become naturalized American citizens 
when they sent the boy to Germany after his 
American high school graduation in order to 
complete his higher education. He had to travel 
on a German passport issued by the German 
consul in New York. Again, the nazi draft 
caught him. The two fortunate aspects of his 
present internment are that his parents can visit 
him at the prison camp at periodic intervals, 
and they have reason for thanking God that 
their son is not in a Russian prison camp. 


RELIGION BEHIND BARBED WIRE 


Of course, as an editor of the American church 
press I was particularly interested in the reli- 
gious aspect of camp life among these prisoners 
of war. I wondered what I was to find. I had had 
no previous intimation of any kind as to what 
was being done for the spiritual life of these men 
behind barbed wire. To say that I was surprised 
and gratified would be stating it in mild terms. 
The religious life of these men is in good hands. 
At all the camps which I visited except one, I 
had long talks with the chaplains, Protestant 
and Catholic. All impressed me as men of high 
calibre, unquestioned devotion to their calling, 
true ambassadors of Christ in a trying and 
difficult environment. And the prisoners cer- 
tainly appreciate their ministry. Sunday church 
services, both Catholic and Protestant, are well 
attended. In the German prison camps the 
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Catholics constitute about 40%, the Protes- 
tants, perhaps 50%, and the remaining 10% 
have no church affiliation, although every man 
has been a member of one or the other church 
through infant baptism or later confirmation. 
At one camp a series of week-night Bible lectures 
by the Protestant chaplain packed to capacity 
the recreation hall which is readily convertible 
into a chapel as required. I found a great short- 
age of German and Italian New Testaments and 
religious literature which the U. S. Army ob- 
viously cannot supply. The Protestant chap- 
lains, usually Lutheran who speak German, have 
secured what they could from the Lutheran 
Publishing House, but the supply is far too— 
meagre for the demand. A Catholic chaplain 





Exterior and interior of a Catholic chapel, built and 

paid for by Italian prisoners. The story of this un- 

usual example of church devotion is told on the 
following page 
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sadly showed me a letter from his Bishop which 
told him that no German Catholic Testaments 
or prayerbooks were available. So he ingeniously 
by personal correspondence collected what he 
could from various independent sources. The 
shelves in his office were stocked with old Cath- 
olic religious literature of various types which 
will have to answer the purpose until something 
better can be secured. 

At one of the camps I had the unique experi- 
ence of attending a Protestant church service in 
the camp hospital. Into the ward had been 
brought a portable organ and a worship case 
with cross and candles, similar to that furnished 
Baptist Army and Navy chaplains by the World 
Emergency Fund. The choir consisted of a 
dozen patients. The congregation of 50 or more 
patients sat on chairs or remained in their beds. 
Here was about as unusual and yet as inspiring 
a church service as I have attended in 30 years 
of travel. The chaplain conducted the worship 
service, but he had assigned the sermon to a 
prisoner who had had some Lutheran theologi- 
cal training in Germany and who had done lay 
preaching. He preached an eloquent, vigorous, 
strong sermon on Love, based on the concluding 
verse of St. Paul’s famous chapter in Corin- 
thians. Under a five-fold classification this Ger- 
man prisoner in an American prison camp 
expounded mother love, love of neighbor, patri- 
otic love of native land, love of other nations 
across even the barriers of war, and finally the 
love of God revealed in Christ. I cannot recall 
when I have been more deeply stirred than by 
this church service in the hospital ward of a 
camp for prisoners of war. 


An EXAMPLE FOR AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY 


One of the most amazing experiences was my 
visit to a Catholic chapel at a camp in Missis- 
sippi. The Italian prisoners had as their chap- 
lain their own priest who had been captured with 
them in Africa. They were not satisfied to have 
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a recreation hall converted weekly into a chapel 
for mass. They wanted something more dignified 
and ecclesiastical. Out of their daily allotment 
of 10 cents per man, or 80 cents per day when a 
man works, they raised more than $500, and 
with this they built a handsome little chapel 
with a bell tower. The bell had come from a farm 
some miles away. It hung in a tree. Long years 
ago it had been used in summoning the farmer’s 
hired help to dinner. In bringing it down the 
priest risked his life, for he fell out of the tree. 
Luckily he escaped injury. On the wall behind 
the altar was a painting of the Virgin Mary. 
That painting had a remarkable history. One 
of the prisoners had brought a white bed sheet 
back from Africa. It was the only sheet in the 
entire company. Nobody knew how or where he 
had acquired it. One night the sheet disap- 
peared. Some weeks later it reappeared as the altar 
painting of the Virgin Mary! At the time of my 
visit to this camp an Italian prisoner artist was 
at work carving the stations of the cross be- 
tween the chapel windows. A handsome font for 
holy water, a collection stand, an altar rail, and 
all the necessary appurtenances of Catholic 
worship complete the equipment. A Southern 
Methodist church donated an old organ. Cath- 
olic masses at this camp are crowded for the 
chapel is beautiful and appealing and the men 
feel a pride in ownership and creation. And the 
chaplain is an exceedingly popular padre, for he 
was once an assistant to the Bishop of Florence. 
Moreover, out of their meagre allowance the 
men contribute $5 every week for the purchase 
of altar flowers. Here is an example of devotion 
to Christian faith, of loyalty to the church, of 
financial sacrifice for spiritual conviction that 
might well be a stimulus and an example for the 
churches of the United States, and especially 
for Baptist churches as they consider their re- 
sponse to the appeal of their World Emergency 
Forward Fund which includes a substantial por- 
tion for ministry to prisoners of war. 


The second and concluding part of this article on 
Prisoners of War will appear in the January issue 
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Jesus Was Also 
a Refugee 
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With its perennial challenge Christmas this year has 
a new meaning for a war devastated world that should 
be gravely concerned over the future of its childhood 
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Ly == started for the chil- 


dren of the world when Jesus 
was born. He was cradled amid 
4 pms in a stable. There were no 
| poten medical appliances or 
ae to guarantee the 
Pras of that holy child. And when a little later 


Herod slaughtered the children to ensure the 
death of Jesus, his father and mother fled with 


him as refugees to distant Egypt. Tyranny and 
persecution, after 2,000 years, are still able to 
visit the harshest of suffering on little children 
as well as on their parents. No child can combat 
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LEFT: Czechoslovak 
refugees, driven out of 
their homeland. What 
effect does this have on 


the children? 


BELOW: Luncheon is 
ready at a Friends 
Service Station in 
Montauban, France. 
Homeless and hungry 
French children 


OPPOSITE: A relief 
station maintained by 
the Church Committee 
for Relief in China 






it. They can only suffer in agony, in dire destitu- 
tion, in frightful insecurity, loneliness and fear. 
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It was to lift this dark pall and blight upon the 
tender spirits of budding childhood that Jesus 
bade the little ones to come unto Him. And in 
the deeper wisdom of His eternal knowledge He 
warned us all that we could not enter the King- 
dom of Heaven until we became as little 
children. 

To persecute a child is to debauch the future 
of the man. To starve an infant is to twist his 
whole share in the life of his world. To deprive 
the little ones of proper parental care is to warp 
the future of society. This is the heritage which 
global war today thrusts upon the future of the 
human race. Staggering with shrunken frames 
and blasted minds into a future where hope is 
blind, these children of today know only wist- 
ful apathy and empty stomachs. The war has 
deprived the children of Europe of the delights 
of free play and happy fellowship in their fami- 
lies. It has perverted their minds to turn spy and 
informer on their parents. It had dredged the 
cleanest, sweetest laughter in the world out of 
human souls and substituted black wells of in- 
famy too horrible to tell. Or again it has left the 
little forms tottering beside the roadways of 
Europe and Asia without food, shelter, or care, 
when their parents’ lives have been snuffed out 
by enemy bombs and shellfire. War has given 
them food that is rationed so severely that 
hundreds of thousands cannot grow. Their 
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bloated bodies and spindling legs are ample 
testimony to the slow starvation that leaves 
them prey to ancient diseases. 

In China, as in every other land, children are 
loved and given tender care while the family 
resources permit. How tragic has been the 
suffering which has led parents to offer their 
children for sale to anyone who might be able to 
feed and care for them. In a recent report from a 
famine area in China the missionary writes that 
“the big problem of the future for both govern- 
ment and church relief will be the orphans and 
forsaken children of this province.” Such chil- 
dren, he reports are scattered along the roads 
in groups of 10 and 20, begging, stealing and 
getting food as best they can. In that particular 
province in China such wanderers, uncared for 
and certainly unprotected, run into the thou- 
sands. And when efforts are made to find homes 
for the babies or older ones, the families that 
take them need assurance of money for a year or 
more so that their own children may not likewise 
fall victims to disease and hunger. Heart- 
breaking must be the experience of relief workers 
who report as did another missionary, “I have 
seen dead little children lying on the roadsides. 
I have seen some, still living, lying there crying 
their little lives away and watching the people 
who pass by. . . . If I could take in 10,000 
children it would mean I could take only those 
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nearby. There would still be tens of thousands 
in the more distant places whom I could not 
save.” Can you imagine the torture of a mother 
who has io decide to leave some of her children 
on the roadside to die because she can save only 
one or two and is herself unable to carry the 
weaker ones? 

The American Friends Service Committee has 
done a remarkable work in feeding and helping 
those in misery from the ravages of war. In the 
days when there was a so-called “Free France” 
they fed tens of thousands of children supple- 
mentary food above the meager rations provided 
by the French government. They have studied 
the deficiencies of diet for the children and 
mothers of different countries in Europe. That 
report, though it is phrased in calories and tells 
of loss of weight and heightened tendencies to 
disease, makes woeful reading. Babies are born 
below their normal weight, thus starting life 
with a terrible handicap. Because of emaciation 
or illness, their mothers are unable to nurse their 
babies at all or for not more than a few months. 
In the first place the rations are inadequate to 
sustain either adults or children. In the second 
place frequently food is not to be secured even 
to the extent of the rations allotted. 

Many of the occupied countries of Europe 
have fared worse than France. Some of them 
have always had to import food and feed-stuffs 
for livestock even in normal times. Now the 
British blockade keeps out of Europe vast 
quantities of food that would be available in 
normal times. Coupled with that is the disloca- 
tion of normal planting and harvesting in occu- 
pied countries where workers have been trans- 
ferred to Germany or other lands to raise food 
or to make guns. Estimates run as high as 
20,000,000 people in Europe’s normal population 
who have been displaced. And we know the 
normal ways of life for all of them are torn to 
shreds. All this reflects itself in the tiny tortured 
minds of children. 

Dr. James A. Crabtree, chief medical officer 
of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, said recently in a speech, “If I were re- 
quired to list the first three public health prob- 
lems in the order of their urgency, I should not 
hesitate to place at the top of the list starvation. 
Epidemics might meet all other challenges for 
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second place. Running a close third would be the 
problem of maternity and infancy. . . . And 
hunger exaggerates tenfold the problems of 
maternity and infancy.” 

While war has greatly aggravated the violence 
of the enemies of care-free childhood, we must 
not forget that in some lands the burdens borne 
by little shoulders are agelong. In 1929, in 
response to urgent requests from China and by 
church leaders in this country, the Red Cross 
sent representatives to study the famine situa- 
tion in that ancient land. They were called 
upon to decide whether the famine that was 
then raging in parts of China constituted an 
emergency to which the Red Cross could respond 
under its charter. The decision they came to was 
negative. The Red Cross concluded that famine 
in China is not an emergency, but part of the 
regular course of events. 

Economic conditions in Asia have their 
ineradicable share in domineering over the 
future of Aisia’s childhood. The low standard of 
living has not developed by design. As yet they 
are still caught in the web of meager returns for 
daily work, crushing burdens of debt, un- 
scientific agriculture, and inability to see a way 
out. In Asia 80% or more gain their living from 
agriculture and yet today aside from Japan, 
Afghanistan and perhaps Thiland, all Asia faces 
an acute shortage of food. Both China and 
India have recently had severe famines. Some 
studies made seem to show that the population 
of Asia has doubled in the last 40 years. This 
has happened in spite of an abnormally high 
deathrate which would seem likely to offset the 
high birthrate. 

Japan has led the peoples of Asia in taking 
up arms to throw off the exploitation which 
western imperialism has inflicted during the last 
century. Raw materials Asia has in plenty—and 
labor, too. But who is to get the values of their 
use? If western domination is not erased by the 
present war, the children of the next generation 
may have no better chance than those of this. 
In fact new millions of them will grow up only to 
be targets for airplane bombings or inhuman gas 
attacks. Other wars are in the making for the 
children of today if we do not find some way to 
incorporate the Christian faith the spirit of Jesus 
into human relations. 
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First, of course, we must begin to lay the 
specters of disease, death and deformity which 
the present war and past social and economic 
methods have saddled upon mankind. Jesus’ 
spirit of compassion has moved many hearts to 
give succor to the needy and support to the 
weak and infirm. The relief work of the church 
should be extended into a wave of mercy 
launched to help soothe the wounds of the spirit 
as well as the emaciation of body. The church’s 
ministry of mercy is an inescapable obligation if 
we are to be true to the vision which Christ’s 
teaching has brought to us of a childhood free 
from the terrors of hunger and loneliness. We 
must help to shelter and train the orphans of the 
storm so that their minds and hearts will not be 
warped into evil and twisted into hate. We must 
provide medical care for many who have never 
known its tender ministrations amid fever, or the 
medicine that overcomes vile disease. If hate or 
callous cynicism have been the fruit of enemy 
propaganda and training, there is a more excel- 
lent doctrine of love and human brotherhood 
that Christ has launched to free men of their 
age-old captors. These the church will use its 
utmost ingenuity to spread. 

Several years ago a Baptist missionary under- 
took a school among the children of one of the 
criminal tribes of India. It was often discourag- 
ing for’ she had to fight all the weight of custom 
and of economic greed, but she persevered. 
When it was necessary finally to close the school 
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she had taught some 400 of those children whose 
home lives had been steeped in crime and whose 
earliest training was to steal and pilfer. Yet this 
missionary told me that in later years a check of 
the youth who had come out of that school 
showed that less than a dozen had ever been 
brought into a magistrate’s court for punish- 
ment. The teaching of the Christ way, the way 
of the Child of Bethlehem, had its transforming 
effect among children, no matter how unpromis- 
ing their background. 

Christmas comes again. It brings its perennial 
challenge to the grownups of a war-torn world. 
An official of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation said not long ago in speaking of 
the program of relief for other peoples, ‘The 
work involved in this awesome task may con- 
sume the better part of the remaining years of 
my generation. On its success, or failure, will 
depend the triumph of the Four Freedoms—the 
endurance of peace.”’ You and I, made solemn by 
the size of the task that confronts the church in 
opening the doors of the future to little children, 
might well say, “On our faithfulness to the 
commands of Christ depends the success or 
failure of his Kingdom—to be enshrined in the 
unfolding hearts of little children.” 

The love of Christ planted in children’s hearts 
will yet transform the world. Shall we not take 
up our task with renewed enthusiasm to prevent 
the blackness of oppression from besmirching the 
souls of the next generation of children? 
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Note.—To read these Christmas reports from mission fields 
would furnish a fine program feature at a Christmas service.—ED. 
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Around the World with Christmas 


Glimpses of Christmas celebrations in a world ravaged 
by war and out of tune with the message of Christmas. 
Four mission fields and four continents are included 





Photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


American soldiers singing Christmas carols in India with Indian children participating 


Christmas Dinner and Carols 


Under a Full Moon in India 


Christmas dinner for men in the air force, 
all night carol singing, a big rice feed and 
numerous church celebrations, culminating 
in an impressive baptismal service mark a 
memorable Christmas observance in India 


By W. Maurice BLANCHARD 


censor) stationed here in Nellore, 


i? Christmas eve (names deleted by 


if came for dinner to which they all 
QO contributed. We sang Christmas 

\. J; carols until midnight. The night 
4 whe was pleasant and clear with a full 
moon. It made us think of the fact that although at 
home we associate cold, wintry snow with Christmas, 


the shepherds who heard the angels sing were watch- 
ing their flocks on a night such as we had in Nellore, 


The air force men certainly expressed appreciation 
for the kindness and friendliness of the missionaries. 
From our contacts we have learned to admire a great 
number of them. At the Christmas dinner, we were 
talking with a fellow at our table who had just been 
reading John and Betty Stam: Martyrs, and expressed 
the thought that he would rather read books like 
that, which are real and true, than most novels. He 
had also read the life of Livingstone. So many of these 
fellows are such fine Christians, most of them with 
wives and children back home. It just makes your 
heart bleed to think that they have to go out to die in 
the name of war. 

So many of these fellows have expressed amaze- 
ment at the filthy and degraded condition of the 
Indian people, and have at the same time expressed 
pleasure at the work that is being done by the mis- 
sionaries. I am not surprised that they should be 
shocked at the dirt and degradation of India, for 
there is nothing in our experience with which it can 
be compared. And I am glad these boys are getting a 
firsthand glimpse of missionary work. They are the 
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ones who in the future will be the main supporters of 
missions. And if they can see the facts out here for 
themselves, that will do more than all the writing and 
talking we can do. 

The Indian people certainly like to make a lot out 
of their festival seasons. Hindus put all they have 
into their festivals, and when they become Christians 
they put a lot into the Christmas season. There are 
two Telugu churches in Nellore, and each one hired a 
bus on Christmas eve to carry members all around 
the town to sing carols. When we went to bed after 
our party, they were going by the house with every- 
one singing. On Christmas morning, I preached at one 
of the churches and Mr. Tegenfeldt at the other. I 
asked the pastor where I preached what time he got 
home the night before, and he said three o’clock. I 
thought that was pretty good. We had been awak- 
ened three times during the night by them as they 
went by the house. When Mr. Tegenfeldt asked the 
pastor of the church where he preached what time 


he got home, he said six o’clock. But both churches | 


were filled with people for the Christmas morning 
service at ten o’clock. I preached to 200 people and 
Mr. Tegenfeldt to 500 at the other church. 

On Christmas afternoon we drove out to a little 
church about three miles from Nellore to a rice feed. 
They had enough rice cooked to feed 600 people, and 
were serving from two-thirty in the afternoon to six. 
Most of the people who came were non-Christians, 
‘and it was all a treat on the part of the few Christians, 
who, every year at Christmas, invite all who live 
round about, to feed them with rice. In the after- 
moon, they had a preaching service, and these hun- 
dreds of non-Christian people heard once again the 
Christmas story. 

On Christmas night, the Second Baptist Church 
put on a “ Kalekshepam” here in the town hall for the 
benefit of the public. And the response was so good 
they put on another one the next night, at the re- 
quest of the Hindu people. About 500 people at- 
tended each of the meetings. You will want to know 
what a Kalekshepam is. First, it is pronounced Kiih- 
lék sha’ fim. It is a musical program that lasts three 
or four hours. One man, the kalekshepapraveena, 
sings his message to the accompaniment of violins 
and other native musical instruments. In the course 
of the message he puts in stories to illustrate. It is a 
typically Indian program. Everybody sits around, 
taking it easy, enjoying the relaxation and the enter- 
tainment of the occasion. This particular program, of 
course, had as its theme the Christmas story, and 
some of the Christians, teachers in the school here, 
said that it was the most powerful presentation of the 


Christmas story they had ever seen, 
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On Sunday we went out 17 miles to another village 
where there is a small Christian church. I was in- 
vited to preach the Christmas sermon. About a hun- 
dred people were crowded into that little church that 
had been whitewashed so clean for Christmas. After 
the worship service ten men and women were exam- 
ined for baptism. After the examination, which was 
real and serious, when the church had voted on the 
candidates, we all marched about a mile to a canal, 
the church people singing all the way, and there we 
watched the thrilling sight of ten Indian converts 
being baptized into the Indian church. Afterwards, 
we all marched back to the church, all the church 
people singing again, and observed the Lord’s Supper. 


Sacrificial Christmas Giving 
in War-Torn China 


Although the Japanese at Swatow had con- 
fiscated 30 White Cross boxes, the Chinese 
in Kityang observed Christmas with cus- 
tomary enthusiasm and sacrificial giving 


By Kennera G. Hopart 

ale Se T FIRST we wondered whether it 
was possible to celebrate Christmas 

if A q ‘at Kityang this year with war and 
distress everywhere. Nevertheless 

plans were made and preparations 

Re, hie begun. Mr. Tang Khiok-bun, recent 
graduate of University at Shanghai and now director 
of religious activities in Kak Kuang Academy, ar- 


ranged for a Christmas concert in which all the Chris- 
tian Young People’s groups of the city participated. 





Nativity pageant by mission school children*in East 
China. The blankets came in White Cross"shipments 
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The church, hospital, Sunday school and other or- 
ganizations also planned their special celebrations. 
Christmas week started off with a White Gift Service 
at the church. There was special music, a Christmas 
address, and then the presentation of gifts. This year 
they took entirely the form of money, and altogether 
over $4,000 Chinese currency were contributed. I 
was surprised and shamed as gifts running into 
hundreds of dollars came from Sunday school classes 
and other groups whose offerings represented verita- 
ble sacrifice. Most gifts came in undesignated and will 
be used by the church to relieve its needy members. 
The Young People’s Society held its celebration that 
evening, with carol-singing and a Christmas talk on 
“The Shepherds and the Angels’ Message” by the 
pastor of the church. This was followed by games and 
refreshments. 

The concert took place on Christmas Eve, with a 
half dozen Young People’s groups participating, as- 
sisted by solo and quartet numbers. The program 
consisted of over 20 numbers. Many of them showed 
hard, earnest effort in practice, and the results 
achieved were generally pleasing. Many of the selec- 
tions were new to me, but there were a few old fa- 
vorites such as “Cantique Noel,” “Nazareth,” and 
“O Come All Ye Faithful.” I was given the honor of 
delivering the brief Christmas message, choosing the 
topic “Christmas Peace in a World at War.” The 
program concluded with the Hallelujah Chorus. 

Christmas morning saw another packed house for 
the church service. Students from kindergarten to 
junior high school, nurses and other groups furnished 
the musical program, while the pastor took advantage 
of the large crowd to speak of “The Coming of the 
Saviour into the World.” No doubt this was the first 
time many had heard the meaning of Jesus’ birth. 

Christmas morning the hospital staff held a little 
service together, and then made an early round of the 
wards to sing Christmas carols to the in-patients and 
share with them some of the Christmas joy. We 
thought longingly of the 30-odd boxes of White 
Cross supplies which had arrived at Swatow in the 
months preceding Christmas 1941, but which were 
never available for use. Did the Japanese use them for 
Christmas, or what? 

In the evening came the Annual Hospital Staff 
Dinner, which has now become an institution. This 
year a foreign style dinner was served because, be- 
lieve it or not, it was reckoned to be cheaper than a 
Chinese banquet. The cooks in the Mission residences 
ruled in the kitchen, while Miss Dorothy Campbell 
and Miss Seater-Margaret Drever, assisted by a 
couple of male helpers, laid the large U-shaped table 
and served the 60-odd doctors, nurses, servants and 
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guests of the Hospital. Afterwards packages were 
delivered to the staff members—mostly left-overs of 
clothes from 1940 and early 1941 White Cross boxes. 
Cloth is so expensive here now that such gifts are 
unusually welcome. 

We foreigners brought our Christmas festivities to 
a close with our own Christmas dinner. There were 
only five to gather round the festive board, instead of 
the nine we had last year. Few though we were, we 
felt, as we sat around the feebly-glowing, hard-coal 
fire, and listened to the reading of Dickens’ “Christ- 
mas Carol,” and the Christmas narratives in the new 
testament, that we had a really joyous Christmas. 
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Se 
More Than 17,000 Gifts 


to Japanese Evacuees 


Christmas cemes to the American Japanese 
evacuees and helps to strengthen their mo- 
rale and their faith in the Prince of Peace 


By Saiceko Sese Uno 


ale Sey HRISTMAS at the Japanese Re- 
location Camp in Minidoka, Idaho, 
if C q was a day full of true significance, 
because of Christian friends who so 
¥; generously gave with that spirit of 
7 love. As you probably know, almost 
ten thousand American Japanese left their homes, 
schools, businesses and churches in the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska to settle in a new community in the 
midst of sagebrush country in Southern Idaho. As the 
Christmas season approached, many began wonder- 
ing, “‘ Will we be able to get gifts for the children?” 
We’ ve left all our Christmas tree trimmings behind, 
for we were told only to bring the bare necessities of 
life.” ““Do you suppose Santa Claus can get a pass to 
come into our Camp?” 

To reach Minidoka you must travel many miles 
through desolate desert country covered only by 
sagebrush and grease-wood. As you draw near you 
round a bend and suddenly see stretching out before 
you endlessly, row upon row of low lying barracks. 
Each is divided into six rooms of various sizes 
equipped with electricity and a coal heating stove, but. 
no water. One family lives in a single room. The bar- 
racks form a pattern known as a “block.” There are 
86 of these and each block consists of 12 barracks 
lined up in rows of six on either side of the block 
dining hall, laundry and toilet facilities, and a recrea- 
tion hall. This is our home. 
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Four buildings are for library purposes and ap- 
proximately 24 barracks set aside for elementary and 
high schools. This is our community. We teach in the 
schools, haul the coal, clean the buildings, pastor the 
churches, lead the recreational activities, cook the 
food, ete. Although we are naturally interested in 
improving conditions, our primary concern is not in 
staying here and building up this community, but 
rather in getting out of here and taking our places 
once again in the life of normal American communi- 
ties. Before we can do this we must obtain definite 
employment offers away from the west coast. Per- 
haps you may be able to help us toward this end. 

Returning to the subject of Christmas, about two 
weeks before the great event packages began coming. 
As box after box came in and the contents were dis- 
played, it was a wonderful sight to see. When the final 
count was taken, there were 17,000 gifts from over 860 
persons and organizations located in practically every 
state in the Union. Those who helped in the distribu- 
tion of gifts were amazed. One person said, “‘Seeing 
these gifts coming in from religious groups has made 
me think more seriously of spiritual matters than I’ve 
ever done before.” 

While some were busy with the gifts, others were 
preparing for the best dining hall decoration contest. 
Secrecy and an air of mystery prevailed as the 300 
residents in each block planned and made the decora- 
tions. On Christmas Eve the decorations were re- 
vealed to the judges and the public. Egg-shells had 
been converted into Santa Claus faces and reindeer 
heads and orange peelings and cup-cake covers into 
tree ornaments. Wood shavings were painted green 
and made into wreaths. Sagebrush branches were 
drafted into wreaths and trimmed with curled tin 
cans. Popcorn was strung across the ceiling. Flour 
sacks were trimmed with bits of bright cotton yard- 
age and made into window curtains. Life-size angels 
made of cardboard and sacks covered the bare posts. 

We wish you could have been to our Christmas 
worship program. Over 85 men and women in choir 
robes came down the aisle singing, “O Come All 
Ye Faithful.” They sat in front of an improvised 
altar, beautiful because of a cross that hung between 
the folds of a draped velvet background, and as 
we heard the familiar scripture reading of the First 
Christmas and Handel’s “Messiah,” by the Choir 


our faith in the Prince of Peace was strengthened. 
Happy “oh’s” and “ah’s” echoed as each child re- 
ceived a large package, for most of them the only 
gift. Their parents had had no way of shopping. 
We can never express adequately the appreciation 
for your share in making Christmas a day of joy and 
happiness in this Japanese Relocation Center. 
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Realistically and Symbolically 
the Light Shone in Darkness 


Three months without electricity, the mis- 
sion station welcomed the return of its light 
giving power just in time for Christmas 


By VenvLa I. ANDERSON 


Sona Bata. For over three months 

we were in darkness. Just at Christ- 

mas ourengine began working again. 

os o wonder, then, that many eyes 

ee pethte to be magnetically drawn 
to the bem star of electric lights, which had been 
placed on our Sona Bata church on this Christmas 
Eve. It held us near the church long after the evening 
service had ended. At 5 o’clock in the morning, it 
shone, again, telling us, it seemed, about the Light 
which came to earth many years ago, the Light 
which can conquer darkness and save us all from 
evil. From each village of our station at this early 
hour there arose Christmas carols. Hospital nurses, 
workmen, teachers, school boys and school girls, each 
group marched to church, singing as they came, all 
joining in one song as they entered the church 
together, praising God for the birth of our Saviour. 

Later in the morning, we gathered together for 
another Christmas program of songs by several 
groups, men, women and children. Then followed a 
Christmas pageant and a short preaching service. 
The green palm branches, used as background for the 
pageant, and the palm branch roof, protecting the 
congregation from the hot tropical sun, made the 
place very beautiful and festive in appearance. 
Toward the end of the service, the several hundred, 
which were present, gladly shared in giving gifts to 
the poor and needy. 

Christmas feasts took place at noon. Village 
teachers, school children, workmen and hospital 
nurses with their families, enjoyed dinners of goat 
meat, beans, rice, pumpkin seeds, greens, bananas, 
cookies and coffee, and a program of games. 

It began to get dark a little after six when we 
returned to clean up the grounds. We turned on the 
lights and, to our surprise, the star shone again. (The 
current had not yet been disconnected.) It was just 
as bright as the evening before and in the early 
morning. It seemed to tell us that the Light of Christ 
is still shining and that it will never leave, if we 
believe. Christmas joys come but once a year, but 
the Peace of Christ may be in our hearts forever. 

(Continued on page 608) 


oO: electric light plant broke down at 
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‘On Sunday One Ege 
and One Cup of Coffee 


This title for an article about the distribution of the Bible 
in the Far East, and particularly in Japan, will impress you 
as somewhat unusual; but after reading it you will agree that 
the author’s point of departure is both timely and appropriate 







Bible Colporters of the Japan Agency of the American Bible So- 

ciety. Their work continues in time of war 
and will be more necessary 
after the war 








By 
FRANCIS C. STIFLER 


HIS rather unusual title appeared one day 
last February in a report of the Committee 
on East Asia of the Foreign Mission Conference. 
It stated that the Prisoners of War Bureau of 
the Japanese Government at Tokyo had notified 
the International Red Cross that the food ra- 
tions given to interned civilians per day were 
the equivalent to those given a Japanese soldier. 
At that time they consisted of 350 "grams of 
meat (beef, pork, ham, liver, or fish); fresh 
vegetables, soup, fresh fruit, and 690 grams of 
bread; jam, tea with milk and sugar. On Sun- 
day there was added one egg and one cup of 
coffee! Why Sunday? What does the Japanese 
Government know of Sunday? 
Thus I began to think of the simply in- 
calculable influence which the Christian religion 
and its institutions, of which Sunday is only one, 






has had upon mankind. It has been carried to 
the ends of the earth by the missionaries of 
whom, like the heroes listed in the 11th chapter 
of Hebrews, the world is not worthy. 

To every people to whom our Christian mis- 
sionaries have gone, they have become known as 
the people of the Book, as they were to the 
Saracens. It is not a sound procedure to estimate 
the strength of the Christian movement in any 
country by the number of church members 
there. Japan is one of those mission lands where 
the church membership is relatively very small. 
The latest figure I could find was 270,000— 
which is but three one hundredths of one per 
cent of the total population. But there are mil- 
lions of people in Japan who have come under 
the influence of the gospel. The Japanese are 
avid readers. They are the most literate people 
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on earth. In the last six years before “Pearl 
Harbor,” the Bible Societies in Japan dis- 
tributed 6,566,157 volumes of the Scriptures, 
mostly single Gospels and the Book of Acts. 
You can believe that most of these little books 
were read; for they were sad years for Japan, 
with war and pitiable industrial conditions in 
the crowded areas of their great cities. In his 
report for the year 1940, Mr. M. Boku, one of 
the colporteurs of the Japan Bible Society, 
narrated this incident. 


About five o’clock in the afternoon I saw a man 
standing in the street, and spoke to him about my 
work, reading to him some verses from the Gospels. 
Thanking me, he said, “‘ Will you please come to my 
house, as I am in great trouble. If you can show me 
the way out, I will certainly buy your book, and 
believe in your God. Those words ‘Ask, and it shall be 
given?’ what do they mean?” 

As soon as we were indoors, he confessed to me 
that he had committed a crime 12 years ago, for 
which he had been imprisoned. He had served in the 
war in China, and had lost a leg in the fighting around 
Shanghai. Upon discharge from the army, he had 
tried to find employment, but without success, 
because of his criminal record. “That is why I am so 





A Bible colporter visits a Japanese fishing boat and 
hands its owner a Scripture portion 
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A Japanese Bible colporter of the American Bible 

Society has an interesting talk with a Japanese boy. 

Since this photograph was taken some years ago, 

probably the boy is now in the Japanese Army. But 
the memory of that talk abides 


unhappy,” he concluded. “‘Can a sinner like me be 
saved?” I could see that he was desperately in earnest. 

For two hours I talked with him, explaining that 
however harshly our fellowmen treat us, the great 
love of God is just the same to even the worst 
of sinners. His eyes filled with tears. Thanking me 
cordially, he said, “I understand now from what you 
have told me, and I will take the Scriptures and seek 
to be saved.” It was a very touching scene. I prayed 
with him, and, in taking my leave, promised to 


-introduce him to the pastor of a neighboring church. 


Every one of us, in our best moments, hopes 
that the necessities of this awful war will not 
require the wholesale bombing of Japan’s great 
cities. The loss of life through conflagration of 
Japan’s tinder box and paper houses would be 
horrible. But if the thorough bombing of Tokyo 
becomes necessary, I hope I will not be‘counted 
disloyal if I pray that the property known as 
No. 2 Shichome, Ginza, will be spared. Why? 
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Because that is the Tokyo Bible House. It was 
built there in 1983 by the American Bible 
Society and is one of the distinguished structures 
of the downtown area, visible from many direc- 
tions. In 1941 title was transferred to the Japan 
Bible Society, the building itself being valued at 
$124,000. The contents, including the stock of 
Scriptures, printing materials, plates, furni- 
ture and fixtures, bring the total value up to 
$146,000. It is estimated that the returns from 
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sion and nationalism shall be driven from their 
places of power, so that all nations of earth shall 
have a chance to enjoy the freedoms for which 
men were born? And do not we Christians go 
further and include among our war aims the 
hope that the nations of men shall, all of them, 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ, and that He shall reign forever and ever? 

No one of us expects the Japanese people to be 
wiped off the face of the earth. Most of them will 


Photo by Monkmeyer 


Life along one of Tokyo’s many canals. When American incendiary bombs fall on these tinder-box construction 

homes the conflagration will be terrible and the loss of life, as men, women, and children burn to death, will 

be horrible. Japan has not yet experienced what millions of people have experienced in England, Germany, Poland, 
Russia, Burma, and China. Total war means just that 


that part of the building which is rented, plus 
other assets of the Japan Bible Society, will 
enable that Society to continue a work of 
Scripture distribution comparable in scope to 
that of recent years. 

Have I not justifiable and untreasonable reason 
to pray that no damage shall to come this partic- 
ular property? What are we fighting this war for 
anyhow? Is it not that selfish and savage aggres- 


still be there, just as most of us will still be here, 
when the war is over. Then, in the name of the 
God who speaks to all men in his Word, let us 
pray that while the war lasts there shall be no 
cessation of Scripture circulation in Japan. 

Do we not feel the same way about Germany? 
What a wonderful experience Germany has had 
with the Bible. Under the fiery leadership of 
Martin Luther, that country became the seed 
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plot of the Reformation, which has proved to be 
one of the turning points of history. And 
Luther’s power was rooted in the Bible. His 
translation, which began to appear in 1522, was 
the first great Bible in a European tongue. It 
crystallized the German language. It unified the 
ideals and the sentiments of the race. Before 
Luther died, his Bible or parts of it had run 
through 377 editions. Martin Luther taught the 
world to count its Bibles by the millions— 
which the world has been doing ever since. 

For 408 years, Germany has had the Bible 
which Luther gave her. And Germany still loves 
the Bible. I am sorry that the closed channels of 
information during recent war months prevent 
my giving the latest figures. Those I have, how- 
ever, are fairly recent, and very eloquent. For 
the first seven years of Hitler’s régime, the Bible 
outsold Mein Kampf by an average of 200,000 
copies a year. Toward the close of 1941, The 
United Press issued a release, which quoted 
Professor Basil Matthews as saying that, al- 
though only special religious bookshops are 
permitted to sell the Bible in Germany now, it 
still outsells Mein Kampf. Since then reports 
indicate Bible publishing has been prohibited in 
Germany. Publishing, maybe, but not reading! 

There are several large Bible Societies in 
Germany. Their reports have not been coming 
through regularly during the war years, but the 
figures I do have are most significant. In 1939 
The Baden Scciety, located at Karlsruhe, in- 
creased its sales 61% over the year before. In 
1940 sales went still higher. In 1938 the great 
Prussian Bible Society in Berlin sold 127,234 
Bibles. No report was received for 1939, but in 
1940 the Society sold 289,013 volumes—an 
increase of almost 80%. The German people 
are still reading their Bible with eagerness. 
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A year ago last spring there was published in 
Leipzig a book of 506 pages, entitled Das Ewige 
Wort (The Eternal Word). The single purpose of 
the book, which contains a large portion of the 
Biblical text, is declared to be “‘to bring close to 
the reader of today the essential contents of the 
Bible.” If you were, by some strange cir- 
cumstance, permitted freely to mingle with the 
people of Germany without suspicion, you would 
find thousands upon thousands of them in per- 
feet accord with you in their hatred of war, their 
love of freedom, their devotion to the Bible. 
It could not be otherwise, especially among the 
older generation. German culture for 400 years 
has found in the Bible one of its chief fountain- 


‘heads of truth and hope. A decade of teaching 


hate, supported by only a minority of the 
people, has not obliterated this historic fact. 

When the war is over, most of the German 
pegple will still be there. And the Bible will still 
be dearly loved by millions of them. If, when the 
war is over, it is found that insane edicts or 
paper shortage have robbed the people of access 
to the Bible for a time, one of the first things 
that Americans should do for the German people 
would be to supply them with Bibles. Thus can a 
just and durable peace be made. 

I began by writing about one egg and a cup of 
coffee. It suggested the influence of the Bible in 
Japan. I wish space permitted a discussion of 
its influence in all our enemy countries. 

There are three things that this war is not 
going to destroy. One is God; another is hu- 
manity, and a third is the Bible. In every coun- 
try where it is known the Bible will become an 
indispensable instrument of reconstruction. If 
I may venture a prediction, the Bible will have 
upon the postwar world a greater influence 
than it has ever had in the past. 
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Street scene in Leopoldville, capital and metropolis of Belgian Congo 


The Long Arm of the War 


in Belgian Congo 


Baptist missionaries in Belgian Congo find a 
popular British war slogan applicable to the 
theme of their own annual mission conference 


HEN some of us from the 

“bush” stations arrived at 
Leopoldville a striking British war 
poster, displayed throughout the 
city, featured a fine likeness of 
Winston Churchill with his moving 
challenge, “LET US GO FORWARD 
TOGETHER.” The significance of his 
statement could not escape us when 


By Susie E. Brown 


we met the war personnel of 
several of our Allies on the streets, 
including our own American sol- 
diers. These same words with a 
spiritual meaning might well have 
been the theme of our Congo 
Mission Conference this year. 


For several successive years, the 
Congo missionary group has stead- 
ily declined in number. Confident 
advance cannot humanly come 
from such a trend. Necessary 
furloughs and retirements with the 
difficulties of return passage and of 
arrival of new missionaries spell 
the story of ever increasing re- 
sponsibility with wide open doors 
beckoning that we enter with our 
great good news. However, a few of 
us remain and we know full well 
that it is not alone we work. 
Various war developments have 
brought to us the splendid service 
of two missionary couples from the 
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European Protestants, Mr. and 
Mrs. Baiotti and Dr. and Mrs. 
Brechet, and for’ the -first time 
since 19384 a new couple has 
arrived. The long and: dangerous 
journey of Mr. and Mrs. Roland 
Metzger through the submarine- 
infested Atlantic is a story of faith, 
courage and consecration worthy 
of his missionary parents, our 
retired Rev. and Mrs. Paul Metz- 
ger. With magnificent spirit, they 
have accepted pressing burdens 
without the benefit of adequate 
time for language study. Moreover, 
the finding and training of African 
Christian leaders has been a stead- 
ily growing process. Men and 
women of ability and spiritual 
insight have emerged and have 
carried heavy responsibilities in 
cooperation with the missionaries. 
Representative men from each 
station sat with us in our con- 
ference sessions. It was a memo- 
rable experience. 

Belgian Congo has been singu- 
larly fortunate in that the ravages 
of war have not swept through the 
land destroying mission properties 
and killing and scattering our 
people. Nevertheless, every report 
indicated the abnormal conditions 
and difficulties caused by the world 
conflagration. Is the church of 
Christ in Congo strong enough to 
steady her in these present cata- 
clysmic days and to help determine 
what she will do and be in that 
future day? To satisfactorily an- 
swer the question means that the 
church must have a much more 
_rapidly growing group of trained, 
consecrated men for full time 
service. Why does not a larger 
percentage of graduates from the 
station boarding schools commit 
themselves unreservedly to Christ 
and His work? And why has the 
indigenous church as a whole 
failed to assume responsibility 
commensurate with the number of 
years of missionary supervision? 
These are searching questions for 


the conference to face and for the 
African leaders to take back to 
their local churches. Thus with 
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Missionary Oddities 
Number 25 
Wuat NATIONALITY? 


F gute of endless argu- 
ment that filled in the 
time between shuffleboard 
games on the S. S. Gripsholm’s 
return voyage (reported on 
page 562) was the nationality 
and citizenship of the youngest 
passenger. 

Only 18 days old when she 
boarded the Gripsholm at Mor- 
mugao, she was the daughter 
of American missionaries and 
was born on the S. S. Teia 
Maru after leaving the Philip- 
pine Islands. Thus she was 
born of American parents, on a 
Japanese ship that had for- 
merly been a French ship, and 
on a voyage on which the ship 
was supervised by the Swiss 
Government as a neutral in the 
war. Moreover, her birth oc- 
curred as the ship lay at anchor 
off Japanese .ccupied British 
territory in the Far East. 
Furthermore the ship was en 
route from the Philippine Is- 
lands to Portuguese territory 
in India. 

Some passengers argued that 
the child is British, others that 
she is American, and _ still 
others that Japan can claim her 
as a Japanese subject. In 
between were arguments in 
favor of Swiss, Philippine, and 
Portuguese nationality. 

The most authoritative opin- 
ion was that the child is 100% 
American by virtue of her 
American missionary parents 
provided that the parents took 
the precaution to register her 
at some American consulate. 
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missionary personnel reduced be- 
low the minimum to even supervise 
the departments of church, school 
and hospital, we say “forward.” 
With African leadership coming 
from only a small group of men and 
women, we say “forward to- 
gether.” God has assured us that 
our little is great if God be in it and 
that our few are many when we 
march with the divine legions. 
Missionary visitation and importu- 
nate appeals in the Banza Manteke 
field, a great conference for literate 
women in the Sona Bata field, 
forward steps that must be taken 
with African women and girls, 
dealing with the clamoring, shifting 
youth population of West Leo- 
poldville, commercial and indus- 
trial posts in the Kwango open in 
unprecedented measure to the 
Christian message, the fruitful 
leper work at Sona Bata, larger 
numbers than ever before receiving 
surgical or maternity care in the 
Kwango, verily, it must be “for- 
ward together.” 

This year American army men 
and nurses gave us several occa- 
sions to forget the weighty matters 
of missionary administration. From 
Iowa came a chap who delighted us 
with his home pictures of the “tall 
corn”’ and an adoring little brother. 
The Maine doctor knew familiar 
haunts of Portland and there- 
abouts. The nurses were living 
illustrations of what the magazines 
tell of American women in the war. 
And can they take it! In tropical 
wilting heat and at dull, monoto- 
nous tasks far away from the 
stirring, challenging task at the 
front, they stand ready. 

Retirements have frequently 
thinned the ranks and this year we 
were obliged to release our Mission 
Secretary, Dr. P. A. MacDiarmid 
and Mrs. MacDiarmid for re- 
tirement. (See Missions, Novem- 
ber, 1943, page 525.) How thankful 
we are for the years of fellowship, 
the help so often and unfailingly 
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given and the assurance that theirs 
will be a continued service of 
intercession for Congo. 

The daily hours of worship, 
prayer and meditation were choice 
periods through the conference as 
we were reminded of the Master 
and His words to discouraged, tired 
disciples to “launch out into the 
deep.” May we too learn the 
lesson of faith and obedience, and 
may we, black and white, too be 
called to be “fishers of men.” 


Rumanian Baptists 
in Indianapolis 
Almost every adult in the con- 
gregation of the Rumanian Bap- 
tist church of Indianapolis was born 
in Rumania and has one or more 
sons in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. Eight families are 
represented in the accompanying 
picture. They have 12 sons in the 
Armed Forces, three in the Navy, 
two in the Marines, two in the Air 
Corps, and five in the Infantry. 
Starting 30 years ago with all serv- 
ices in the Rumanian language, 
the church shifted first to the 
English language in its Sunday 
school, and two years ago secured 
an English speaking minister, the 
Rev. Shelby Lee, who is supported 
jointly by the church, the Home 
Mission Society and Indianapolis 
Baptist Association. The church is 
located across the street from the 
entrance to Stout aviation field. 





Although services are now bi-lin- 
gual (Rumanian and English), the 
church opens its doors freely to the 
men who are learning to operate 
and service giant army transports. 
The men enjoy the services, partic- 
ularly the singing of familiar Amer- 
ican church songs in the Rumanian 


language. 


Why We Are Going 
and Why We Are Staying 

Student Volunteer Movement 
Quadrennial Conventions, since 
the first in 1891, have always had 
supreme significance for foreign 
missions. Instead of the customary 
convention which normally would 
occur this year, a Student Planning 
Conference on the World Mission of 
the Church, will meet at Wooster 
College in Ohio, December 28, 
1943—January 3, 1944. 

Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
professor of missions at Yale Uni- 
versity, will open the conference 
with an address on “The Christian 
Impact” in historical terms. Other 
speakers include Dr. John R. 
Mott, Miss Ruth Seabury, Profes- 
sor Henry P. Van Dusen, Dr. 
Arthur Mosher, Dr. Edwin Espy, 
Congressman Walter Judd, former 
medical missionary in China, and 
Dr. Winburn Thomas, new secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, and several resource 
leaders with rich experience in their 
respective fields. 
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For the first time, the challenge 
of home missions will receive equal 
attention with the foreign field. 
Panel discussions by student mis- 
sionary appointees will answer the 
complementary questions, “Why 
Are We Going?” and “Why Are 
We Staying?” Seminars will dis- 
cuss three major concerns—the 
World, North America, and Chris- 
tian Vocation. Subdivided groups 
will consider problems and needs of 
specific nations or areas, social ten- 
sions such as race prejudice, hous- 
ing, migrants, juvenile delinquency, 
and labor, and a score of definite 
life vocations. Three background 
books have been published—Rob- 
ert L. Calhoun’s God and the Day’s 
Work, Clarence T. Craig’s One 
God, One World, and To Glorify 
God, by James H. Nichols, E. Fay 
Campbell, and James P. Alter. 

Travel and lodging conditions 
restrict the number of delegates to 
500. These will be apportioned on 
denominational and regional bases. 

With college Christian associa- 
tions, and with the churches, lies 
the responsibility of supporting the 
Wooster Conference with prayer 
and study and financial aid, so that 
its findings and spirit may spread 
across the continent and thereby 
contribute vitally to the world mis- 
sion of the church. 


Eleven members of the Rumanian Baptist Church in Indianapolis, all born in Rumania 
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The United States Supreme Court 
and Baptist Creedal Freedom 


HE recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on compulsory saluting of 
the American flag included a paragraph that for 
centuries to come will be cited and quoted so 
frequently as eventually to be accorded almost 
the authority of the Constitution itself. It reads: 


If there is any fixed star in our constitutional con- 
stellation, it is that no official, high or petty, can 
prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, national- 
ism, religion, or any other matters of opinion, or force 
citizens to confess by word or act their faith therein. 


This decision in behalf of a religious minority 
known as “Jehovah’s Witnesses”’ is all the more 
significant in that it was rendered on Flag Day at 
a time when the nation is at war and when loy- 
alty to the state is of paramount necessity. 
There is a lesson in this historic paragraph for 
Baptists whenever periodically they are tempted 
to forget their own historic position on religious 
freedom and efforts are made to impose creedal 
tests of Baptist fellowship and service. When- 
ever such situations arise a Baptist adaptation 
of the Supreme Court’s decision might read: 
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If there is any fixed star in our denominational 
constellation, it is that no official, high or petty, no 
secretary, no board, no group, no association or con- 
vention, not even the Northern Baptist Convention, 
can prescribe what shall be orthodox in polity, de- 
nominationalism, doctrine, or other matters of opin- 
ion or force Baptists to confess by word or act their 
faith therein. 


More than 20 years ago the Northern Baptist 
Convention sustained that principle when at 
Indianapolis in 1922 it declared the New Testa- 
ment to be the all sufficient ground for Baptist 
faith and practice and that no other statement 
was needed. It behooves Baptists to remember 
that when occasionally they become enamored 
of theological uniformity or fascinated by doc- 
trinal conformity or creedal unchangeability. 


There Is Only One Way 
For Such Prayer to Be Answered 


ISPLAYED on numerous billboards in 
Yonkers, N. Y., for the annual Community 
Chest appeal, was a striking poster. An ema- 
ciated family is pictured at a kitchen table 
bowed in prayer. The father prays, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” 

There is no bread on the table! 

At a time like this such a picture has universal 
appeal. It presents not only local situations that 
must be met by local community chests, but it 
typifies also a world wide reality. Never has 
mass suffering and mass hunger reached such 
vast and appalling dimensions. Universal also is 
its portrayal of faith in God’s concern for the 
welfare of His trustful children. 

But there is no bread on the table! 

How will that faith be justified and how will 
that prayer for deliverance from hunger be an- 
swered? There is only one way. It is through the 
Christian spirit of compassion and brotherhood 
prompting in the hearts of the followers of 
Christ an impelling urge to come to the rescue of 
those in dire need. 

This simple principle is the basis for another 


+Sunday of Sacrifice (December 5th), when Bap- 


tist churches offer their gifts to this year’s 
World Emergency Forward Fund. The list of 
needs and causes requires no detailed analysis. ° 
Every Baptist is now thoroughly familiar with 
them. Your gift will help feed some starving 
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child in Europe and succor some destitute fam- 
ily in China. It will clothe and perhaps even re- 
unite some wandering refugee family driven 
from war ravaged lands of Europe to the hospita- 
ble shores of America. It will continue aid to the 
“orphan missions” in areas deprived of support 
by European Christians. It will help bring a 
ministry of hope and cheer to millions of prison- 
ers of war in the dismal prison camps of Europe. 
Perhaps your own son, or brother, or nephew, is 
now in such a camp. For him the endless succes- 
sion of dreary days will be broken only as some 
one ministers to his lonely soul through a World 
Emergency Fund gift. Relief to destitute re- 
tired Baptist ministers and to Baptist colleges 
overwhelmed by wartime expenses, and support 
of church extension in unchurched areas where 
war production has brought thousands of people 
with no provision for their spiritual needs, all 
these are included. And this year a new item of 
$600,000 is added for post-war reconstruction. 
It is not too soon to make plans for the new 
world to rise from the ashes of the old that is 
now being destroyed. 

Last year’s World Emergency Fund was gen- 
erously oversubscribed. This year’s goal is much 
larger. So is the financial ability of the denomi- 
nation to meet it. Some of the “‘dangerous 
money” that worries U. S. Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau is in the pockets of Baptists! To 
reach the World Emergency Forward Fund goal 
depends not on financial capacity, which is 
there in abundant measure, but primarily on the 
degree to which Baptists, as followers of Christ, 
permit His spirit of compassion for a needy world 
to motivate their response. 


Even the Dead Contribute 
To the Ghastly Business of Killing the Living 


N A short 12-line news item from Concord, 
N. H., The New York Sun recently reported 
that 100 metal badges of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, which had been displayed in a show 
case for many years, would be melted down and 
cast into bullets. The Civil War veterans who 
wore these badges have long since gone the way 
of all flesh. In their lifetime they killed their 
fellow men in the South because the sectional 
selfishness and economic greed of their genera- 
tion compelled the United States to resort to 
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civil war. And now the deceased G.A.R. veterans 
contribute their badges of honor so that their 
great-grandsons might kill their fellow men 
because the national selfishness and imperialistic 
greed of this generation have compelled the 
whole world to resort to war. Thus the dead 
continue the ghastly business of killing the 
living. Soon the veterans of the present war will 
wear badges of honor. Will these badges 30 or 
50 years hence be likewise melted down and cast 
into bullets for a third world war? Or will 
humanity finally renounce this incredible stu- 
pidity by overcoming its selfishness and greed 
and by settling its disputes through organized 
peaceful means? 


The Unenduring Bible 
And the Enduring Word of God 


HE war has finally caught up with the Bible 
and has caused such a shortage as to compel 
sales rationing by Bible publishers. ““Many a 
person in the United States stepped into a book- 
store last week,” reported Time newsmagazine, 
“‘to buy a Bible and was surprised to find that he 
could not do so.” A New York department store 
had to abandon plans for a Bible window display 
during National Bible Week, because it could 
not get enough Bibles. Paper shortage, scarcity 
of leather bindings, and manpower shortage in 
binderies and printing plants account for the 
fantastic fact that the Bible has become an un- 
enduring book. Orders can now be filled only on 
a percentage basis, notwithstanding 8,230,835 
Bibles were printed last year by the American 
Bible Society, which is the agent for all the 
large denominations in translating, publishing, 
and distributing the Bible throughout the world. 
Last year’s enormous output exceeded that of 
any former year and was due largely to the de- 
mand for pocket Testaments for the men in the 
Armed Forces and for Bibles for prisoners of 
war. The Oxford Press is rationing Bibles, giving 
bookstores a quota based on previous sales. 
These facts give timely relevance to the theme 
for this year’s Universal Bible Sunday, Decem- 
ber 12th, THz Enpurtna Worp or Gop. (See 
announcement on page 554.) As a printed book, 
subject like other material things to the vicissi- 
tudes of war, the Bible is unenduring; as the 
living Word that satisfies mankind’s spiritual 
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hunger, it will endure throughout all time and 
change. The Bible has been translated into more 
languages than any other book. It continues to 
outsell all other books in practically every coun- 
try on earth. Even in Germany at the zenith of 
nazi power it outsold ‘Hitler’s Mein Kampf in 
spite of terrific nazi sales propaganda pressure. 
And the Bible is more widely read and earnestly 
studied than any other piece of printed matter. 
Because of the Bible’s universality and enduring 
quality as the Word of God, because it satisfies 
so completely man’s deep spiritual needs in 
times of crises and upheaval, as well as in periods 
of tranquillity and peace, Universal Bible Sun- 
day is one Sunday in the year in the observance 
of which every church of every denomination, 
Protestant and Catholic, high church and low 
church, liberal and conservative, can heartily 
and enthusiastically cooperate. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ AT A TIME WHEN BAPTISTS AT HOME are in grave 
danger of a foreign mission division over theology it 
is refreshing and encouraging to learn of a trend 
toward missionary unity on the foreign field. From 
West China comes a report by Dr. David C. Graham 
of Chengtu concerning practical cooperation and 
organic fellowship between Chinese Baptists and the 
Disciples who have discovered, says Dr. Graham 
“that they are very much alike. So the Disciples 
have been accepted as members of the Chengtu Bap- 
tist Church.” Moreover the Executive Committees 
of the Disciples and of the Baptist Mission have 
recommended to their respective home boards that 
they approve of cooperation and union between 
Disciples and Baptists in all China. Furthermore the 
Disciples plan to lend the Baptist mission two mis- 
sionaries “for the duration of the war.” Dr. Graham 
concludes his brief report of this significant develop- 
ment, “We Baptists do not feel that we are giving up 
anything in this closer spiritual fellowship. On the 
contrary, we are gaining a great deal. We hope that 
we also can contribute something to the Disciples.” 
New light has often come from the East! 


@ Tue Soutsern Baptist ConvENTION, which was 
omitted last May because of wartime traffic and hotel 
conditions, will meet for a two-and-a-half-day session 
May 16-18, 1944, in Atlanta, Georgia, according to 
an announcement by its Executive Committee. The 
Women’s Missionary Union, which has usually met 
just prior to the Convention, has been requested to 
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defer its own meeting. Because of food conditions 
there will be no breakfasts or luncheon meetings and 
no banquets. The limited Atlanta hotel accommoda- 
tions will be allotted on a percentage basis to the 
states in proportion to their representation in the 
Convention. A greatly reduced attendance of dele- 
gates is anticipated, only sufficient to do the neces- 
sary Convention business. The program for the three 
evening sessions will be inspirational in character. 
Southern Baptists have thus set a precedent which 
Northern Baptists would do well to follow. It is ex- 
pected that the General Council at its Chicago 
meeting on December 13-14 will schedule a similarly 
restricted and reduced meeting of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, possibly at Atlantic City, May 
23-26. The New Jersey Baptist Convention has ex- 
(Continued on following page) 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 106 


WHiIskKEY IN THE NAME oF CHRIST 





NCE again the liquor traffic will commercialize 
the spirit of Christmas to stimulate the sale and 
consumption of its products. Once again newspapers 
and magazines will feature Christmas liquor adver- 
tisements like those a year ago, of which the following 
were typical: 





Be or Goop Cueer! You Can Stitt Get Goon 

Serve WINE For FrRienDLiness Tus CuristmMas TIME. 

SERVE with Your CuristMas TURKEY. 

For Famous Reasons Is tHE DisTINGUISHED 
Toast To CHRISTMAS. 

Onty THE Finest Is Fine Enovuenu ror CuristTMas. 




















CALL FOR AND Be Sure. 

Curistmas CAROLS ON Hii; Curistmas Girts 
OF Liquors. 

As a Curistmas Girt ror MEN Is tHe Last 
Worp. 


Ten years ago the American people were deluded 
into voting the repeal of the 18th Amendment. Never 
did they then imagine that during a Christmas season 
when men were killing and were being killed, when 
cities were being devastated and children were being 
starved or burned alive, and the grim hand of Death 
had crossed the threshold of millions of homes, 
whiskey was to be proclaimed as the last word in a 
Christmas gift! 

Christmas has fallen on evil days when its most 
appropriate gift is a bottle of whiskey offered in the 
name of Christ. 


se 
ere 
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tended a cordial invitation. Sufficient hotel accom- 
modations are assured for a limited attendance that 
is obligated to keep week-ends at Atlantic City free 
for wartime patronage. 


@ ONE OF THE GREATEST NATION-WIDE MISSIONS 
ever undertaken by the Federal Council of Churches 
has just been completed. Beginning with a mass 
meeting in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York on October 28th and culminating in Sac- 
ramento, Cal., on November 16th, Toe Cristian 
Mission ON Wortp Orper covered more than 100 
cities in the United States in an effort to set forth 
what can be done now by the Christian churches to 
assure a just and durable peace after the war and 
how an effective program of study and action might 
be inaugurated. Teams of speakers visited théSe 
cities, conducting one day conferences for various 
church groups and public meetings in the evenings, to 
“help mobilize public opinion in each community for 
a pattern of world order in which the spirit of Christ 
may dominate the relations between men and na- 
tions.”’ Basic to the Mission’s total purpose was the 
declared emphasis on “the bearing of the Christian 
gospel on the problems of world order.’’ Once again a 
program of such scope and significance gives Baptists 
reason for pride that the Northern Baptist Conven- 
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tion is affiliated with the Federal Council of Churches. 
What denomination alone or unaided could launch 
and carry through such a timely and much needed 
mission? Unfortunately there are Baptists who still 
demand that the Convention sever connection with 
this cooperative agency in American Protestantism. 


@ Tucked away on an inside page and occupying 
less than two inches of newspaper space in The New 
York Times was a report from Chungking, China, 
that the Chinese Government’s Ministry of Educa- 
tion had begun the translation of the entire En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. Several years will be required 
for this “colossal undertaking,” said the Ministry’s 
announcement. This little news item is a remarkable, 
modern illustration of the ancient Latin phrase, 
multum in parvo, for it has a significance infinitely out 
of proportion to the space required to report it. It 
means that the Chinese are confidently looking ahead 
to the years beyond the war when the last Japanese 
soldier will have been driven from the soil of China, 
when China will be sovereign over every square mile 
of her territory, when the land will be at peace, and 
there will be time and leisure after the day’s work is 
done, for the Chinese to study and become familiar 
with the culture of the ages as set forth in the pon- 
derous volumes of The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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the time in Bethlehem. In the third 





The Second Christmas, by 
Joun Haynes Hotes, consists of 
three Christmas stories by the dis- 


Read this modern classic 


Dr. Holmes imagines the coming 
of Herod’s executioner to Beth- 


tinguished preacher of New York’s 
Community Church. With his gift- 
ed imagination he pictures in the 
first the return of Mary to the 
stable on the first birthday of Jesus 
and the intimation she then and 
there received of the death of her 
son on the cross. In the second he 
describes the visit of Jesus to the 
innkeeper in Bethlehem on his 12th 
birthday when his parents, having 
missed him in the returning party 
from Jerusalem went back and 
found him in the temple not know- 
ing that he had also spent part of 





BURMA DIARY 


By PAUL GEREN 


"In this straightforward, day-to-day 
record, a young American Medical Corps 
volunteer tells what he saw and did and 
felt in the horror of the Burma war, the 
long-drawn agony of the flight to India. 
. »» Here are the heroic facing of danger, 
the cry of the wounded and dying, the 
ministry of compassion. Through it all is 
the growing conviction of the worth of 
life, the supreme value of love, and an 
ultimate assurance of God.” —Dr. Joseph 
C. Robbins. With drawings by Baldridge. 

$1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








lehem to slay the infant Jesus, his 
near lynching by a Bethlehem mob 
and his rescue by Mary who nursed 
him back to health. There is no 
basis in the New Testament for 
these stories, nor was there half a 
century ago for Henry Van Dyke’s 
famous story of “The Other Wise 
Man.” But that does not detract 
from their high literary quality and 
inspirational value. (Macmillan; 65 
pages; $1.25.) 
@e©e°9@ 

Christian Bases of World Or- 

der, the Merrick Lectures for 1948, 
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given at Ohio Wesleyan University 
in connection with the continua- 
tion of the Delaware Conference, 
expresses Christian thinking about 
future world conditions. The in- 
troductory lecture is by Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace on “ Practi- 
cal Religion in the World of 
To-morrow,” the famous “ We Must 
Not Double-Cross Russia” address. 
This is followed by four lectures on 
“Fundamental Christian Princi- 
ples” which deal with “God and 
the World” and the Christian view 
of “‘ Man,” “ Nature” and “ Democ- 
racy.” The lectures on “Factors in 
the World Order” deal with the 
race problem, economic freedom, 
the land and human welfare, politics 
and human welfare, world health, 
our religion and the workers of the 
world, and human character as the 
basis of world order. The lecturers 
in addition to Mr. Wallace were 
Bishop McConnell, Willis J. King, 
Edgar S. Brightman, Umphrey Lee, 
G. Béez-Camargo, John B. Cond- 
liffe, Bjarne Braatoy, Vera Mi- 
cheles Dean, Carter Goodrich, 
Charles-Edward A. Winslow and 
Reinhold Schairer. If the advice 
given in this book were followed it 
would point the way to a better 
world. But talking about a better 
world is only the first step in 
achieving it. The big question is, 


IN 





can the Christian idealism of such a 
conference influence the men who 





world.” 





72 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 





Does Your Church... 


THESE THINGS WILL LAST 
By Stacy R. Warburton 


Here is a book to capture the mind of both preacher and layman. “It 
is timely, wide in scope and competent in its grasp of the complex 
situation which confronts contemporary Christianity as it faces its 


Dr. Warburton comes to grips with the question of the future of mis- 
sions. He speaks not only from the viewpoint of a learned professor, 
(Professor of Christian Missions at Berkeley) but from practical experi- 
ence gained on the field and as Foreign Board executive. 


A book you will read and discuss many times over ... Placedinthe handsof PAPER.......... 75¢ 
an apathetic and indifferent church membership . . . it should arouse them to 
that greatest challenge to Christians ... the Master's imperative “go yel” CLOTH........ $1.25 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Stores also in Kansas City and Seattle 


*\ 


really believe in Missions? 


352 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Rd py LEADING BEST SELLER FROM Coacr 10 COAST! 


By Gordon S. Seagrave 


*‘ Americans will be proud of this book :: : it is a 
book filled with great deeds, touching sympathy, 
and kind humor.” — Atlantic Monthly 


“This rough and ready story, one of the most 
simple but heroic of them all. . . will be one of the 
great stories of the war.”” — Harper’s Magazine 


“Full of a veritable elixir of spiritual vitality. You 
never read such another book.” — DoroTHy CAN- 
FIELD FISHER, Book-of-the-Month Club News 


Recommended by the Council on Books in Wartime 


Illustrated @ $3.00 
W. H. NORTON & CO., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Tate, NORTON 
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make the peace, and continue to 
act for the victors in the dynamic, 
changing character of world life in 
the future? (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press; 255 pages; $2.00.) 

(ORE ORE) 


Burma Diary, by Paut Geren, 
illustrated with drawings by Cyrus 
LeRoy Baldridge, is the record of a 
Baptist missionary’s adventures in 
Rangoon during the Japanese air 
raid on that tragic Christmas in 
1941 and the story of the historic 
exodus with General Stilwell’s party, 
including Dr. Gordon Seagrave and 
Brayton C. Case, from Burma’s 
jungles and across the mountains 
to safety in India. A few of the 
incidents have been told in Mr. 
Geren’s articles in Misstons last 
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year. Here the record is complete 
with all its grim, horrible, vivid, 
poignant and inspiring details. Only 
58 pages in length, it is a thrilling, 
amazing story that will be read 
through avidly at one sitting. (Har- 
per and Brothers; 50 cents.) 
@®@@ 

It’s Your Souls We Want, by 
Stewart W. Herman Jp., is a 
factual, authoritative study of the 
unsuccessful attempt of nazism in 
Germany to gain control over the 
church. “Hitler went to war,” says 
the author, “without the whole- 
hearted blessing of the church.” He 
deplores erroneous American news- 
paper publicity about preachers in 
concentration camps, the facts being 
that “the churches are not closed 
and only a few of the clergy have 
been deprived of their liberty.” 
More people in Germany are going 
to church than ever before. The 
author was for six years pastor of 
the American church in Berlin and 
after the United States entered the 
war he was one of the Americans 
interned at Bad Nauheim. Six years 
residence in Germany gave him 
ample opportunity to observe the 
nazi efforts to create a state re- 
ligion and a nazi church, and to win 
the allegiance of the younger Ger- 
man generation from the cradle to 
the grave. He makes two pertinent 
observations that have profound 
bearing on the future of Germany. 
Since nazism is a philosophy, a 
dynamic faith, something more than 
military defeat is necessary to un- 
dermine it in the soul of Germany. 
Only some bigger and more dynam- 
ic faith can do that. And since the 
church has not supported the war, 
it will give some future Hitler as 
perfect an alibi for Germany’s de- 
feat in this war as the original 
Hitler had when he blamed the 
defeat of 1918 on the communists 
and the Jews. He concludes with an 
earnest plea to make Christianity 
secure in the new Europe. (Harper 
and Brothers; $16 pages; $2.50.) 
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BIBLE 


At Your Bookstore 


NATIONAL BIBLE PRESS 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA’S FAVORITE BIBLES SINCE 1863 









@ December, 1943 





This Christmas, those who receive 
National Bibles receive doubly 
precious gifts. Demand for these 
Bibles is greater than ever. . . vital 
materials which go into them are 
scarce. To those whom you especi- 
ally wish to honor... to those who 
now value a Bible more than ever 
... give this Book of Books. 




















Preaching The Word of God, 
by Morean P. Noyes, contains 
the 66th series of Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching in Yale Uni- 
versity. In six erudite and practical 
lectures the author reflects upon 
“The Word of God” in relation- 
ship to the “Preacher, Church, 
World, Every Man, Pastor, and 
Worship.” While he gives some 
thought to a world at war, his main 
thesis is “that the basic task of the 
ministry is the mediation of the 
truth of God which is man’s deep- 
est need in all contingencies.” The 
book is not written to tell how to 
preach or prepare sermons but to 
tell how the author interprets the 
gospel that he preaches. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; 219 pages; $2.00.) 

OMe) 

If They Don’t Come Back, 
by H. Apyge Pricnarp, contains 
“some thoughts on immortality” 


that make their appeal to the mind 
and heart. An ideal gift book to 
place in the hands of those who 
have lost loved ones. (Macmillan; 
77 pages; $1.25.) 
eee 

The Christ We Know, by Lars 
P. QUALBEN, an orthodox Lutheran 
clergyman, presents 14 meditations 
on the Prologue of John’s Gospel, 
considering Jesus, “first what He 
is, and then how He was received.” 
(Nelson; 169 pages; $2.00.) 

®e 0 

Consider the Days, by MaupE 
RoypeEn, is a superb collection of 
thoughts and gems of truths se- 
lected from the author’s sermons, 
writings, and messages, arranged 
by her secretary, Miss Daisy Dob- 
son, for daily devotional reading. ° 
Each day’s selection is filled with 
gripping and pungent words. (Wom- 
ans Press; 100 pages; $1.50.) 
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Protestant Dissenters in Eng- 
lish Politics from 1815 to!1834, 
by Raymonp Grsson CowHERD, 
pastor of the Oaklyn Baptist 
Church, is a privately printed thesis 
for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. As a scholarly dissertation 
it will be of special interest to stu- 
dents of church history. It will also 
be helpful to all others who are 
concerned over religious freedom. 
(Published by R. G. Cowherd, 6 
East Haddon Ave., Oaklyn, N. J., 
189 pages, $1.50.) 


Increasing Church Attend- 
ance, by ALBERT GAGE, is a sane 
and commendable volume that 
offers practical suggestions and 
workable plans for filling empty 
pews. The church will not increase 
its attendance by short-term cam- 
paigns and spasmodic revivals, but 
by a positive, constructive, and 
effective ministry to children and 
their parents. (Zondervan; 153 
pages; $1.00.) 

®oe ®e@ 


One People Among Many, 
by Eruet CuT Ler, is a devotional 


book, excellent for use in planning 
worship services. The use of the 
book is enhanced by beautiful ex- 
pression, and information gathered 
through extensive travel in the 
Holy Land. A little book that will 
have a big place in leading to a 
better understanding of the philos- 
ophy of life of the ancient Hebrews 
and their neighbors. (Womans 
Press; 124 pages; $1.50.) 
OE ORES) 


Books Received 


India’s Problem Can Be Solved, by 
DeWitt MacKenzig, Doubleday, Do- 
ran and Co., 265 pages, $3.00. 

Live, Love, and Learn, by, Joseru 
Fort Newton, Harper and Brothers, 
202 pages, $2.00. 

Christian Adult Education in Rural 
Asia and Africa, by T. H. P. Sarumr, 
Friendship Press, 214 pages, $1.25. 

Some Brighter Dawn, a new volume 
of poems by Grace Nott Crowe LL, 
Harper and Brothers, 56 pages, $1.00. 

A Portrait of Jesus, a 20th century 
interpretation of Christ, by Sazrwoop 
Eppy, Harper and Brothers, 224 pages, 
$2.00. 

God Will Help You, by Jamzs Gor- 
pon Gitxey, Macmillan, 114 pages, 
$1.50. 
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Come and See, by Heten ALLEN, 
Association Press, 85 pages, $1.25. 

Bible Question Bee, More than 100 
quiz questions, games, riddles, and 
novel mental twisters based on the 
Bible. Association Press, 96 pages, $1. 

The Glory of God, a collection of 50 
poems and 50 prayers for devotional 
use, by Grorcia Harkness, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 125 pages, $1.00. 

The Search of Maturity, an inquiry 
into psychology, religion, and self- 
education, by Frrrz Kunxet, M.D., 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 292 pages, 
$2.75. 

The Race Question and the Negro, 
by Joun La Fares, A Study of Catho- 
lic Doctrine on Interracial Justice, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 315 pages, 
$2.50. 

Daily Life in Bible Times, by At- 
BERT E. Bartey, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 360 pages, $3.00. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine, 
by F. J. Sueep. A new translation of 
the whole of the Confessions, not only 
Books I to X which are usually trans- 
lated, but also XI to XIII which are 
Augustine’s commentary on the First 
Chapter of Genesis, Sheed and Ward, 
354 pages, $3.00. 

Concerns of a World Church, by 
Grorce WALKER Buckner, Jr., Beth- 
any Press, 128 pages, $1.25. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARDIOR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


TopAY MILITARY CENSORSHIP requires that ail 
truth be weighed in the scales of expediency before 
it is released to the public.—Rev. Frederick W. 


Norwood 


, 
“ 


not all in the same degree. Japan is guilty; England is 
guilty; Germany is guilty; America is guilty.— 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 


+ 


WaR ITSELF DOES NOT SOLVE PROBLEMS. It mul- 





WE HAVE LIVED and we are living in a rotten 
world, and we are now paying the penalty for the 
lack of courage and of intelligence of which we and 
all other nations have been guilty —Sumner Welles. 

% 

NATIONS, LIKE INDIVIDUALS, MAKE MISTAKES. We 
must be big enough to acknowledge mistakes of the 
past and to correct them.—President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

ge 


THE WAR IS A JUDGMENT UPON THE WORLD for 
having abandoned God. We are all guilty, although 


tiplies and magnifies and intensifies them.— Francis 
B. Sayre. 
“~ 


IF THE CHURCH SUMMONS the nations to yield some 
of their national sovereignties it must itself first show 
the way by surrendering some of its own denomina- 
tional sovereignties.—G. Stanley Jones. 


& 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS is not some special license 


for newspapers; it is the right of the people to be 
informed.—Frank Gannett. 
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The Great Presence 


THAT BRIDGES SEPARATION ... 





HROUGH many a compact of daily worship kept between a man in the service and 

a woman at home the agonies of absence are being sublimated in the common pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God... . In this and a thousand other ways The Secret Place is 
helping legions of men, women and children to find a daily place apart with their Creator, 
to look unto Him for strength and guidance when all other resources have given way. 


From a meager ten thousand copies a few years ago to well over four hundred thousand 
today, the phenomenal rise of The Secret Place gives striking testimony to men’s need of 
daily spiritual food. 


The beautiful and satisfying January-March, 1944, issue is ready. It will be in great 
demand as a Holiday Remembrance. Order your copies early. 


The SECRET PLAC 


The Northern Baptist Convention Quarterly 
of Daily Devotions for Individual and Family Use 


ONLY 5° IN LOTS OF 10 OR MORE TO ONE ADDRESS 
Individual Subscription, 30c a year 


THIS YEAR—SEND "THE GREETING WITH A BLESSING” 





A Christian Corporal Writes to The Secret Place: 


“The chaplain held service in our bivouac area last night and gave me a copy of The 
Secret Place and I never stopped until I read it through. . . . It helped to open my eyes. 
I’m so glad that I’m sending you a dollar to help mail copies to other camps.” 


FOR EVERY DOLLAR sent to The Secret Place Service Men's Fund twenty copies of “The Secret Place” will 


== — be distributed free to boys in the service. Would you like to help in this ministry of love? 
The Secret Place 1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








@ December, 1943 
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Christmas 


Q Christmas Prayer 


| Nase-yphene God, our Father, fill our souls with joy 

and our tongues with praise as this day we keep the 
festival of our Saviour’s birth. Stir up in our hearts the 
precious gift of faith that He may be born anew in us 
and that His presence may kindle in our lives the holy 
light of joy and peace. We beseech Thy favor for our 
country in this time of crisis. Over the whole land let 
righteousness, kindness and good will be spread abroad. 
Hear us as we pray for those for whom the joy of this 
Christmas day is shadowed, the poor, the cold, the 
hungry, the lonely, the unloved, and the victims of war 
and oppression. Let those who know Thy love as revealed 
in Christ Jesus abound in sympathy and kindness so 
that having freely received they may also freely give. 
Grant that all the kingdoms of this world may become 
His kingdom. Shed upon all men the spirit of recon- 
ciliation. Let those who are offended forgive and those 
who have offended repent so that Thy children throughout 
the world may live as one family. Through Jesus Christ 


our Lord. AMEN. 
From the calendar of the First Baptist Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Christmas Thoughts 


THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS tells us that wars may 
come and go, but the peace of Christ is eternal. It 
tells us that the Spirit that came into the world with 
the Christ child is the only reality; that hate, and 
lust, and greed may have their day, but that love 
and truth are immortal. Cities and civilizations may 
rise and fall, but the light of Bethlehem’s Star will 
shine on forever.—H. D. Autuouss, in The Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


CHRISTMAS IS A SIGN OF CONTINUITY. In the middle 
of an upheaval that blots out the face of the future, 
it is something to remember that through the wars 
and changes of 2,000 years and under strains as great 
as the present, in dark lapses when cities crumbled 
and civilizations withered as they seem to do today, 
the connecting thread has not snapped. We are still 
bound to the first Anno Domini.—ANnnge O’HarE 
McCormick, in The New York Times. 


EN 


THE STAR WHICH SERVED AS THE GUIDING LIGHT 
to the cradle of the new-born Redeemer, even after 
twenty centuries, is still marvelously resplendent in 
the skies of Christianity. In the face of human strifes 
and tempests the light of that Star has never faded. 


It is not fading now and it will never fade. To it 
belongs the past, the present, and the future. Its light 
is the light of comfort, of hope, of immovable faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the Redeemer.—Porr 
Prous XII. 

& 

WE CANNOT EXPECT THE CHURCH to bless war or 
to sanctify the cruelties of war. Just because this is 
also America’s war does not make it any more in 
harmony with the Christmas message of the Prince of 
Peace.—The Illinois State Register, Springfield, IIl. 

ALTHOUGH ITS OUTWARD OBSERVANCES may be 
limited, the message of Christmas remains eternally 
the same. It is a message of thankfulness to God for 
His great mercies and a message of hope for the return 
to this earth of peace and good will.—Kine 
Georce VI. ; 


The Little Town of Bethlehem 


By Curnton ScoLLarRD 


And this is humble Bethlehem 
In the Judean wild; 

And this is lowly Bethlehem 
Wherein a mother smiled; 
Yea, this is happy Bethlehem 
That knew the little Child. 


Aye, this is glorious Bethlehem 
Where He drew living breath, 

Aye, precious, precious Bethlehem— 
So every mortal saith; 

Who brought to all that tread the earth 
Life’s triumph over death! 


O little town, O little town, 

Upon the hills afar, 
You call to us, a thing sublime, 

Across the great gray wastes of time, 
For men go up and men go down, 

But follow still thy Star! 


From Christ in the Poetry of Today, published 
by the Woman’s Press and used by permission 


Christmas Scripture 


For it is he that shall save his people from their 
sins.—Matthew 1:21. 

That the world through him might be saved.— 
John 3:17. 
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The World Parish 
in the Local Church 


First reports of World Parish Days reveal wide variety 
in church observance and enthusiastic interest in this 
unusual promotion plan which war conditions made 
necessary, and indicate fine response to the unified mis- 
sionary budget and World Emergency Forward Fund 


| Sewers coming from local 
churches indicate that the 
World Parish Days, now being held 
throughout the Northern Baptist 
Convention, are being enthusiastic- 
ally received. Wherever the sug- 
gested program has been followed, 
the meeting has been successful. 
Some churches report attendance 
figures: which reach into the hun- 
dreds. Most of these local World 
Parish Days—which bring the 
Convention to the local church— 
are held in smaller churches. These 
also report crowded churches and 
spiritually challenging programs. 
For example, the Rev. Robert 
E. Slaughter, pastor of the East 
Cleveland Baptist Church, writes: 
“We have just observed World 
Parish Day in our church. The 
response of our people was most 
enthusiastic. Many of them sug- 
gested that they wished such 
information might be brought to 


By Stan.ey I. STUBER 


our attention by such a day at 
least every other year. The record- 
ings met with a fine response. 
Register a vote for our church in 
favor of World Parish Days.” 


No Two ALIKE 


True to Baptist practice, each 
individual church has a program 
which is unique. Dr. Gustaf A. 
Sword, serving as the denomina- 
tional representative in a series of 
these World Parish Days in Wis- 
consin, reports: “No two churches 
conduct the World Parish Day in 
the same manner. In one place the 
pastor had three maps: one of his 
own parish showing the area the 
Church was responsible for, the 
other map was one issued by the 
Home Mission Society showing our 
work done by the Home Mission 
Society, and the third was a world 
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In the exhibit hall of the Atlas Community Baptist Church, Atlas, 


Mich., on World Parish Day 








Pastor Robert M. Hutchins, Olivet 

Baptist Church, Cleveland, starts 

the recording address of Dr. Earl 
Frederick Adams 


map in which he pointed out our 10 
mission fields as well as our work in 
Europe. It was very effective.” 
The exhibits are really remark- 
able. Two of the best exhibits were 
found respectively in a_ small 
country church in Michigan and in 
a suburban church in New Jersey. 
At Atlas, Michigan, a great deal of 
preparation and time had been put 
into its display covering the mis- 
sionary outreach of the local 
church. Those who have visited 
other World Parish Days in other 
parts of Michigan have found that 
all over the state there has been a 
careful preparation due largely to 
the particular interest of the State 
Office and executive staff. At 
Ridgewood, N. J., the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church conducted a model 
World Parish Day. This church 
which has several Baptist national 
secretaries in its membership 
(Messrs. Beers, Lenox, Stuber, and 
Thomas), took special pride in de- 
veloping each phase of the total 
program. It was considered one of 
the most significant occasions ever 


held by the church. 


THe MIssIoONARY CHALLENGE 


The Director of Promotion for 
the Chicago Baptist Association 
says this, “The first une of our 30 
World Parish Days opened Sun- 
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day, October 8rd, with a ‘Bang’ 
heard throughout the Chicago area. 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo’s two challeng- 
ing messages were enthusiastically 
received, as were the other features 
of the program. We anticipate a 
record attendance for the entire 
series, and lasting good for the 
local church, and our missionary 
objectives as well. People are 
saying that this is the finest 





Pastor Robert E. Slaughter, East 
Cleveland Baptist Church, and 
Vice-Chairman Hugh Wikle of the 
Deacons study the Poll of Opinion 


challenge they have received in 
recent years!” 

Missionary Raymond B. Buker, 
in giving a report of three weeks of 
World Parish Days in Vermont, 
makes many wise observations: 

“The set-up as from the State 
Office was not only satisfactory— 
it was very good. Every possible 
way of cooperation was extended. 
The churches seem to be striving to 
cooperate. Some churches worked 
the laymen into various elements of 
the program. Some pastors took 
‘most of the responsibility. Regis- 
tration is best handled by signing 
in an ordinary notebook. If the 
exhibit is headed by a livewire, it 
becomes an object of much interest. 
The dinners (suppers in Vermont) 
have been grand. The ten or more 
red-flannel hash suppers have 


pleased my gastronomic desires 
more than twenty $2 banquets in 
New York. Only city churches get 


scared at rationing. The marked 
change toward church meals from 
a@ year ago is very encouraging. 
Possibly ration boards have be- 
come adjusted and allow more.” 


FAVORABLE RESPONSE 
EVERYWHERE 


From Indiana, Omaha, Wis- 
consin, Vermont, Michigan, Wy- 
oming, Illinois, North Dakota, 
reports are all favorable. Dr. Bruce 
E. Jackson of the Council on Fi- 
nance and Promotion, sends this 
word from the west: “The program 
has been well received and will 
mean much in the life of the 
churches.” He calls attention to 
one church that was without a 
pastor and had a layman organ- 
ize the committees. “He carried 
through the plan spendidly. No 
detail had been overlooked. Out of 
a membership of 157 about 100 
were present.” 

The Attendance Committee of 
another church, on its own initia- 
tive, has asked the church to permit 
it to continue its work through the 
months ahead. The committee is 
made up of a number of people who 
have undertaken church service of 
this kind for the first time. This 
illustrates the fact that many “by- 
products” may come from these 
World Parish Days. 


Om 





Ap 


erusal of World Emergency Fund literature at the Glenville 
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Sunday of Sacrifice 
December 5, 1943 


Much attention was given in all 
World Parish Days to the World 
Emergency Forward Fund. All 
present were reminded that the 
total amount this year is $1,500,000: 
for World Emergency, $700,000; 
for Church Extension, $200,000; 
and for post-war reconstruction, 
$600,000. Baptists are confident 
that the Fund will again be raised 
in full. (See Editorial on page 585.) 

December 5, 1948 is the Sunday 
of Sacrifice. All should be greatly 
concerned about their own part in 
this great project of mercy being 
conducted by the denomination. A 
woman in New Jersey gave $150 
to the Fund by going without 
many things which she really 
needed. Many other cases like this 
are being reported. Members of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship are mak- 
ing a special effort to get Northern 
Baptists to live and give sacrifi- 
cially. A boy in New York State 
filled four World Emergency For- 
ward Fund coin cards and then 
said, “‘Now I’m going to help my 
parents fill theirs.” 

Can we match a spirit like that? 
If we do, December 5th will be a 
great day throughout the whole 
Convention. 








Baptist Church of Cleveland 
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WOMEN - OVER - THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Christmas Over the Seas 
Carols and gifts and gracious hospitality and 
telling to others the old but ever new story 
mark Christmas celebrations on mission fields 













ANGE is stimulat- 
i ing, it is true; but 

at certain festival 
y ney 
© seasons it is the old 
ay familiar things which 
play the loveliest 
melodies on our heartstrings. For 
most people this is especially true 
of Christmas time. The Christmas 
tree usually stands in the same 
place and its most satisfying 
ornaments are the ones that have 
been on it the greatest number of 
times. New or newly discovered 
Christmas carols are listened to 
with tolerance and a certain intel- 
lectual appreciation, but without 
the thrill of joy and peace which is 
the instant response to, “It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear.” New 
stories capture the interest for a 
moment, but are forgotten as the 
words of the old, old story are 
heard—“Now when Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem.” 

So on a Christmas visit to our 
mission fields we would, no doubt, 
find ourselves looking and longing 


for these old familiar features. 
Would we find them? 


By Mivprep B. Apair 


Christmas carols. On Christmas 
eve in Nellore, South India, a group 
of missionaries plus at least one 
R.A.F. man have had dinner to- 
gether and now after a panto- 
mime and gifts, are bringing the 
evening to a close by singing carols. 
About midnight, they disperse, 
but members of the two Telugu 
Baptist churches have hired a bus 
in which they ride around town to 
sing carols. Carols are sung on 
Christmas eve in India in “winter” 
under a starlit sky, not with crispy 
white snow under foot, but in a set- 
ting more like that in which long 
ago the shepherds heard “that 
glorious song of old.” 

In China carol singing began 
early on Christmas Day at the 
Bixby Memorial Hospital, Kityang, 
as the hospital staff after a service 
together made an early trip around 
the wards. The children had their 
carols in the afternoon as the 
Kityang Sunday school held their 
service on the mission tennis court. 

Carol singing in the colleges. The 


Woman’s College, Chengtu, West 
China, held a candle-light service 
with the girls filing through the 
audience singing. Our missionary 
tells of one girl who had very 
recently become a Christian, “She 
marched past me singing ‘Joy to 
the World’ as the angels must have 
sung it the first Christmas night. 
Her first Christmas as a Christian 
and her face was glowing with the 
joy of it.” 

Carol singing on Judson College 
campus in the midst of war! A 
missionary in the group describes 
it—“We were a strange assort- 
ment: teachers both American and 
Burmese, Anglo-Burman girls who 
had been bombed out of the 
Y.W.C.A. in Rangoon, a young 
American girl who had miracu- 
lously lived after the car in which 
she rode had plunged down a 500 
foot embankment on the Burma 
road, an Austrian Jewess who had 
taken refuge in this corner of the 
world only to have her home 
destroyed in the first raid. Nothing 
catches the hope and joy of our 
faith as do the Christmas carols. 
They are excellent bits of defiance 
to throw back into the teeth of 
despair.” 

Sharing with others by means of 
gifts and hospitality is another of 
the old familiar practices which 
makes the Christmas season such 
a heart-warming experience. Would 
that be possible too in the lands 
across the seas? 

From some secluded spot (so 
that the children will not be made 
self-conscious by the presence of 
strangers), watch these little Afri- 
can girls, so delighted with their 
very first Christmas dolls that 
they scarcely know how to express 
their joy. Their radiant faces are 
thanks enough for the American 
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women who made the dolls and 
packed that White Cross box in 
which they journeyed to Africa. In 
that box, too, were the mirrors, 
balls and mouth organs which are 
causing those squeals of joy from 
the other girls. Of course, the dolls 
are always the nicest of all! 

In Suifu, West China, from other 
White Cross boxes came pictures 
telling the story of the Christ-child, 
bright-colored cloth bags, handker- 
chiefs, three marbles tied in a bit 
of red crepe paper—simple gifts, 
but what a glow of happiness they 
brought to these children. From 
the missionary herself came the 
gifts at this party—the refresh- 
ments for her 95 children! 

But missionaries receive as well 
as give. The gifts on the top of an 
upside-down Christmas tree in a 
church in Burma included some for 
the missionaries. The tree was 
suspended from the rafters, lowered 
gradually and the presents taken 
off. The last gifts were the ones for 
the missionaries—a basket of live 
chickens and a live duck! 

Gracious hospitality is a Christ- 
mas sharing, too. The 45 students 
at Kak-Kuang Academy, South 
China, invited to the missionary’s 
home for a Christmas party thor- 
oughly enjoyed an afternoon of 
games—American games at that: 
“Follow the Leader,” “‘Three 
Deep,” etc. There were simple 
refreshments, sandwiches, cookies, 
cake, candy, tangerines and tea. 
Their host had hoped to have some 
gifts for them too, but, as he said, 
“with even the cheapest pencils 
costing over a dollar apiece, it did 
not seem possible to provide a gift 
for each student as I’d have liked.” 

The Christmas story is the most 
precious part of the season’s cele- 
brations. It takes on even added 
significance when many hear it for 
the first time, and there is an 
undercurrent in their emotions: 
unbelief, wonder, rejoicing. These 
mingle with the Christian worker’s 


sense of thankfulness, reverence, 
joy in having had a share in the 
spreading of this message and make 
all determine to widen the circle of 
hearers until it really does include 
all mankind as was intended. 

What does this old, old story 
still do to the hearts of men, 
especially the strangers who find 
it easier to make their way to the 
Christian Church on Christmas 
than at other times? In the Bengal- 
Orissa mission a missionary mother 
pondered about several unusual 
features in the Christmas service. 
“I wondered about the leper 
sitting timidly on the edge of the 
back seat. Perhaps he of all the 
worshippers had come to church in 
the right spirit. He had never been 
inside before. He and his fellow- 
lepers sat patiently without the 
gate waiting for the dole of rice 
provided by the sexton. But today 
he had a newborn hope. A desire 
that rice would not satisfy. Many 
sick had been healed during the 
meetings of the visiting evangelist. 
Why not he? Was anything too 
hard for God? Not if you believe 
and expect! What if all who 
worshipped there on Christmas 
morning really believed and ex- 
pected the things God has promised 
to His children! Peace on earth and 
goodwill among men. His tender 
personal care. Healing of soul and 
body.” 


As we hear over and over again 
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this old, old story we are impressed 
by the diverse ways in which it can 
be presented, typically Indian, 
typically Chinese and _ typically 
Congolese ways, which make it 
their very own. The presentations 
range from the more familiar 
sermons and pageants and White 
Gift services to the “ Kalekshepam” 
(Kah-lek-sha-fam) held in the town 
hall in Nellore. This is a musical 
program lasting from three to four 
hours with the Christmas story as 
the theme. 

The old familiar things are there 
in the lands across the sea—the 
Christmas songs, the sharing of 
gifts and hospitality, the story of 
the star, the shepherds, the wise 
men and the Christ-child, giving 
new hope. Of course they are there, 
for 
In Him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find; 

His service is the golden cord 
Close-binding all mankind. 
@ ¢@ © 

Mrs. O. E. Howe of Washing- 
ton, D.C., for seven years an asso- 
ciate member of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Board, died September 
26th. For many years she was 
faithful to all the interests of the 
Board and was a generous bene- 
factor of its work. Many mission- 
aries hold in affectionate remem- 
brance her warm personal interest 
in their welfare. She will be greatly 
missed in the Board’s fellowship. 





Assamese Angels in a Christmas pageant in Assam 
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TIDINGS 


Meet Your Doctor at the 
Managua Hospital 


By Mrs. Courtney Rupp Brxsy 


It was hot! No doubt about it, 
this was the hottest day of this 
very hot, dry season. The sun’s 
rays seemed to concentrate on the 
back and head of the white-faced 
lad, the center of a group of school 
children. There they stood in their 
starched white suits, the perspira- 
tion streaming from their fore- 
heads, as they shifted from one 
foot to the other. All eyes turned 
expectantly to the balcony where 
“Lindy,” the Lone Eagle, would 
soon appear. Leopoldo mopped his 
face for the thousandth time as he 
gingerly cradled the sheaf of pink 
roses he would offer this Ameri- 
cano, Lindbergh, and deliver the 
speech he had so carefully pre- 
pared. Strange how “froggy” his 
throat was, and how cold his hands 
were! Why did “Lindy” have to 
stop over in Managua, anyway? 
Why did Colegio Bautista have to 
take the center of the stage? and 
above all, why did he, Leopoldo 
Sanchez, have to be the goat? 

As Dr. Leopoldo Sanchez, the 
resident physician of the Baptist 
Hospital in Managua, Nicaragua, 
told me about this childhood 
experience, he laughed heartily as 
he said: “Do you know, I had to 
speak so loud for Mr. Lindbergh to 
hear me—you see, he was on the 
very high balcony—that my voice 
kept getting higher and higher 
until it disappeared entirely! The 
next thing I knew, someone had 
presented the flowers and the show 
was over! I must have passed out 
for a minute or so.” 

To hear now the suave, polished 
phrases of his chaste Spanish, to 
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Leopoldo Sanchez, M.D. 


note his poise, one has to admit 
that Dr. Sanchez has come a 
long way from the self-conscious 
school boy of that day. True 
gentleman, considerate co-worker, 
thoughtful, level-headed counselor 
—he is all of these as well as being 
a sympathetic, able physician. His 
seven years of study in Colegio 
Bautista and his deep and abiding 
admiration for “Nina Dora” De 
Moulin, founder of the Baptist 
School in Managua, and “Dona 
Ida” Warnock, her co-worker, 
have moulded his thinking to a 
great extent. As he took part in an 
open forum staged in the Baptist 
Church of Managua not long ago, 
many members exclaimed, “Why 
he talks and thinks as we do!” 
When Dr. John S. Pixley was 
granted leave of absence to enter 
the Armed Forces of the United 
States, he was succeeded by Dr. 
Sanchez as the physician in charge 
of the Baptist ‘Hospital in Ma- 
nagua. No missionary is more loyal 
to the work than this Central 
American doctor. His private pa- 
tients in the Special Clinic are 


increasing; the majority of the 
lying-in patients are under him, 
and many are turned away in the 
daily charity clinic for lack of time’ 
to care for them. From 8:00 a.m. 
until 6:00 p.m., or later, Dr. 
Sanchez is on the job. 

His lovely wife, Rosario Coronel 
de Sanchez, or “Challito” as we 
affectionately call her, is a well- 
known Central American beauty. 
She was “Miss Central America” 
for two consecutive years in the 
beauty contest in Panama. Her 
natural dignity and charm added 
to her regal beauty make this 
young woman a general favorite. 
What is more to the point, this 
daughter of a very fanatical aristo- 
crat family has accepted the mis- 
sionaries as her friends. 

Not long ago the Sanchez family 
welcomed a third member into 
their circle, Leopoldo ITI. It was a 
day of general rejoicing when this 
fine baby boy was born in the Bap- 
tist Hospital. “‘Challito’s”’ mother, 
a venerable matron, was affable 
and charming to everyone, even in 
“Hospital Bautista.” As we sat 
together and chatted on the wide 
porch, I wondered why the nurses 
seemed so interested in us and why 
they had to come up to that end of 
the corridor so often! Later one of 
our deaconesses explained: “Why, 
it is a miracle that the Sefiora de 
Coronel even put her foot within 
the doors of the Baptist Hospital, 
for she is a member of an exclusive 
Catholic society of women.” 

Dr. Sanchez received his medical 
training in Mexico. He was an 
outstanding student in Colegio 
Bautista and kept this same high 
scholarship throughout his medical 
student days in the Mexican 
University. He already holds high 
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posts in the medical societies of his 
country and is a teacher in the 
Central University of Managua. 
Although still in his middle thirties, 
he is rapidly gaining a place in 
medical circles as well as in public 
esteem. Naturally, his position in 
the Baptist Hospital will aid him 
tremendously and will also gain for 
the mission an enviable position. 

Here is your doctor! I hope that 
many of you may have the privilege 
of clasping his hand and speaking 
with him face to face, when the war 
is over, for one of his goals is to 
study in the United States. 


The Retirement of 
Gertrude S. deClereq 
By Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp 


N stunned surprise the Woman’s 
Home Mission Board on Sep- 
tember 20, received and regretfully 
accepted the resignation of Miss 
Gertrude S. deClerceq, its beloved 
Secretary of Missions. On leave of 
absence because of ill health, Miss 
deClereq decided to terminate her 
service rather than remain from her 
post until the spring—the date set 
by her doctor for her possible 
return. 

This cuts the last personal link 
of the Society with its illustrious 
past. For generations the members 
of Miss deClercq’s family have 
been Baptists. She herself was 
baptized at the age of 12 into the 
Centennial Baptist Church in Chi- 
cago. Her aunt, Miss Mary G. 
Burdette, was the first president of 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago and the dynamic 
secretary of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society in its formative 
years. An uncle, Rev. Charles E. 
Burdette, served as missionary in 
Assam. Quite naturally, therefore, 
Miss deClereq inclined to missions. 
She served as secretary to Mrs. 
Katherine S. Westfall, during her 
term as Executive Secretary. She 
became a Christian Americaniza- 
tion worker and office secretary of 





Gertrude S. deClercq 


the department in Chicago. In 
1926, she came to New York as 
Associate Secretary of the Wo- 
man’s Society and Director of 
White Cross activities. In 1930 her 
field of service was further enlarged 
in her appointment as the Society’s 
Secretary of Missions. In this 
capacity she visited the home 
mission fields in Central America, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

The years have endeared her to 
missionaries from coast to coast. 
They have been inspired by her 
deeply spiritual outlook on life, her 
wise counsel, her sympathetic un- 
derstanding and her habitual iden- 
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tification of herself with them in the 
personal problems and perplexities. 
More than anyone else she knew 
the character, the capacity, the 
personality of each and loved and 
guided them as a mother or a 
gentle older sister. Her letters were 
always encouraging, spiced with 
friendly humor, or occasionally, in 
the case of tension, they were as oil 
on troubled waters. Her joyous pres- 
ence, buoyant faith, keen discern- 
ment, wise counsel, an irrepressible 
cheerfulness that radiated sunshine 
and gladness upon all whose lives 
she touched, will be greatly missed, 
but her place in the hearts of all is 
forever secure. The Society to 
which she has given 36 years of 
unmeasured devotion esteems her 
still as its own, and hopes she 
will long be spared in continued 
fellowship. 


Builders of a New World 


“We are going to have a new 
world when this war is over! 
Whether it will be better will 
depend largely on the influence 
that we as Christians exert.” 

These are the opening sentences 
of an attractive 20-page booklet 
containing pictures and life sketches 
of young people who represent 
various phases of home mission 
work. They are living examples of 

(Continued on page 612) 





Christian friendliness and interracial fellowship, Baptist Headquarters 
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No. 72—The Good Shepard 22 and 51 down. “. . . man taketh 
Across it from .. .” John 10:18. 
“... have power to lay it 23. “Blessed are the poor in spirit; 
down.” John 10:18. for . . . is the kingdom of 
. “I... . come that they might heaven.” Matthew 5:3. 
have life.” John 10:10. 25. Grain. 
. “for they knownot ... voice 26. “But he that entereth in by 
of strangers.” John 10:5. the door is the . . . of the 

“even . . . know I the Father.” sheep.” John 10:2. 

John 10:15. 28... . John. 
. “because he . . . an hireling.” 29. Western continent. 

John 10:18. 30. “Thou . . . the Christ, the Son 
. South American monkey. of the living God.” Matthew 
. “but I lay . . . down of my- 16:16. 

self.” John 10:18. $2. Tellurium. 

“what ... thing shall I do, 38. “my Father . . . you the true 
that I may have eternal life.” bread from heaven.” John 
Matthew 19:16. 6:32. 

“‘and one . . .” John 10:16. 36. “they shall ... my voice.” 

Old Testament. John 10:16. 

Women’s Christian Association. 38. A Benjamite. I Chronicles 7:12. 

Father. 39. “Therefore doth my Father 

Dialect of Eastern Assam. . . « me.” John 10:17. 

“Tohim ... porteropeneth.” 41. “and hecalleth .. . own sheep 
John 10:3. by name.” John 10:3. 

“there is none... but one, 43. “because laydownmy.. .” 
that is, God.” Matthew 19:17. John 10:17. 
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46. 
47. 
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53. 


Owawco 


NO.33 


Last Month’s Puzzle 


I am (cont.). 

Smoothed. 50. Froths. 

“. . . they know his voice.” 
John 10:4. 

“and . . . wolf catcheth them.” 
John 10:12. 


54. “andthe . . . follow him.” John 


10:4. 


A saying of Jesus is 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 


18, 


20, 26, 33, 41, 43, 52, 53, and 


54 combined. 


li. 
12. 


13. 


15. 


18. 


19. 
21. 


. “whose own the sheep are . . . 


Down 


. “. . . the Father knoweth me.” 


John 10:15. 


. Toe (Scot.). 
. Short for hippopotamus. 
b Ie we 


will they not fol- 
low.”’ John 10:5. 


99 


John 10:12. 


. The same (L.). 
. Rough nap. 
i 


9. Namely. 

. . before them.” John 
10:4. 

South Carolina. 

Son of Ishmael, and grandson 
of Abraham. I Chron. 1:30 

“Tam the . . . of the sheep.” 
John 10:7. 

“understood not what things 
they . . . which he spake.” 
John 10:6. 

Trial. 

His Imperial Highness. 

“Pay me that thou . . 
thew 18:28. 


.”” Mat- 
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24. Country in Europe. 

27. Hurrah. 

28. “. . .th the wolf coming.” John 
10:12. 

30. ““Why make ye this . . ., and 
weep.” Mark 5:39. 

31. “. . . also I must bring.” John 
10:16. 

32. “The . . . cometh not, but for 
to steal, and to kill, and to 
destroy.” John 10:10. 

33. Broad smile. 


34. Number of chapter in Mat- 
thew beginning “Take heed 
that ye do not your alms 


before men.” 


35. . . . king (Scandinavian and Ger- 
man poetical mythology). 


37. Another Benjamite. I Chron- 
icles 7:12. 

39. Jacob’s first wife. Genesis 
29 :16—25. 

40. Device for holding objects. 

42. “A city that is . . . on an hill 
cannot be hid.” Matthew 
5:14. 

44. “by me... any man enter 
in, he shall be saved.” John 
10:9. 

45. Field Officers. 


48. 
49. 


Left-hand page (L.). 
Deadhead. 51. See 22 across. 
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CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 





Books for Christmas 
By Sau E. Coy 


HOUGH we read much of the 

importance of the Christian 
home and hear a great deal about 
the importance of the Christian pro- 
gram for the post-war world much 
too little is being said about the 
intellectual and spiritual develop- 


both the Christian home and the 
post-war world. Hersert Hoover 
has said, “There is but one road.to 
progress in our complex civilization 
—that is, more building of charac- 
ter and more understanding. That 
can only partly be obtained from 
the home, the school, and the press. 
There must be a life-long sup- 
plement of reading of good 
books. . . .” 

Unfortunately this problem does 
not fill us all with the same degree 
of concern. Parents vitally in- 
terested in the physical develop- 
ment of their children, eager to 
have them well clothed and well 
fed, pay not the slightest attention 
to the books they read, and are not 
particularly disturbed if the chil- 
dren never read. Yet if the future 


7 
i 


ment of those who are to create / 


is to come into the hands of toler- 
ant, open minded, informed and 
intelligent citizens, the children of 
today must be given the fullest 
knowledge based on sound founda- 
tions. The first line of defense 
against future disaster is in the 
ideas and principles assimilated by 
boys and girls from the books they 
in their youth. 

The famous war correspondent, 
Epear AnseL Mowrer, reminds 
us, “Creating a desire for the right 
sort of peace is a task that can be 
perhaps more effectively accom- 
plished by books than by any other 
medium. For radio memories and 
newspaper headlines fade quickly, 
while impressions from books re- 
main, if the author is worthy of 
his craft.” With this in mind, why 
not give books this Christmas, 
books for all ages? 

What books can we offer our 
young people that will help them to 


adjust to an adylt world that. 


is itself making an adjustment? 
Young people still demand the 
privilege of weighing arguments 
and coming to a decision even in 
a world at war. They will not 
blindly accept democracy without 
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understanding its implications. This 
should be kept in mind in selecting 
their books. 

A book such as Lyman Bryson’s 
Which Way America? in which he 
evaluates Russian, Italian, Ger- 
man, and American forms of 
government, is an excellent starter 
for the high school student. Though 
Mr. Bryson finds democratic values 
far truer in the long run, yet he 
fairly presents the other forms of 
government so that the teen age 
reader finds himself persuaded by 
reason and not by prejudice. 

This principle should be applied 
also to books about other nations of 
the world, for there is a growing 
interest among young people in 
books not only about the war itself 
but about the participating coun- 
tries, the South American countries 
and the peoples with whom the 
United States must make some sort. 
of adjustment when the war is over. 

Books such as those of Louis 
Apamic are very valuable. The 
Native’s Return, in which he de- 
scribes his return after 19 years to 
his boyhood home in Slovenia, will 
do much to interpret the people of 
Jugoslavia to the young American. 
Likewise his more recent book 
From Many Lands, life stories of 
immigrants to this country, will do 
much to create a right understand- 
ing of the many people with whom 
he daily rubs shoulders in school 
and at play. 

In like manner Handkerchief 
Holiday by Fserm Hess will 
challenge the teen age girl to new 
understanding and sympathy for 
the newcomer within our gates. As 
a career book, too, it may be 
valuable, since it helps focus the 
attention upon the possibilities in a 
career of social service or home 
mission work among the newer 
Americans. 

For the high school boy or girl 
too busy to read the longer book, 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, published 

(Continued on page 610) 
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New Missionary Education Reading Materials. See third column 


Books Not Rationed 
Christmas Reading Program 


By Dororny A. STEVENS 


DEPARTMENT store adver- 
tisement of Christmas gifts 
for overseas included the picture of 
a box which might be purchased 
already packed. What was the most 
conspicuous item? A Bible! 
B* The advertisement said that a 
survey had been made to discover 
what the overseas service men 
desired most. First on the list of 
Christmas requests was a Bible. 
This disinterested, non-religious 
survey emphasizes the fact of which 
all of us would be aware should we 
make a similar survey. The chal- 
lenge of the gospel and the whole 
story of the Bible undergird the 
spiritual life of each one in service, 
as no other possession can. 

In view of this intense interest 
in the message of the Bible on the 
part of those who are separated 
from us in these testing experi- 
ences, should not we take new 
interest in our Bible reading and 
in the meaning of what we read? 
When absent ones return and we 


are asked what have we done to 
make real in the world the message 
of Jesus, what shall we have to 
show? In our lives, in our activities, 
and in our inmost interests, we 
must think new thoughts, pioneer- 
ing for Christ in a day when those 
who are risking their lives are 
trying to find the answers to the 
world chaos in which we live. 

Bible reading is unrationed: our 
thinking should not be circum- 
scribed either! Our democratic liv- 
ing must not be curtailed by less 
important matters lest we be not 
ready for the days of full freedom 
which may lie ahead. 

Books are not rationed! We are 
free not only to buy but to read 
those books which may inspire, 
challenge, or direct us. Some effort 
has been made in the Christmas 
edition of the National Missionary 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
LUKE 
For December 











Reading Program to provide help- 
ful suggestions for Christmas gifts 
as well as to meet our needs in 
guided reading. 

We are presenting here the 
Christmas edition of the National 
Missionary Reading Program. The 
books listed may be added to the 
list which appeared in the spring. 
Although the Bible is not on this 
list, Biblical material is included. 
The special emphasis for Bible 
reading is included month by 
month through the Bible Book-of- 
the-Month program. 


The National Missionary 
Reading Program 
Curistmas Epition 1943 


A Book of Remembrance 1944. Daily 
devotional missionary story and mis- 
sionaries’ birthdays. Summary of de- 
nominational information. 25¢. 

Missions—Baptist international 
magazine. Single subscription $1.25; 
clubs of five or more, each $1.00. 

Rare Value, Grace Dauanp. True 
life sketches from Baptist Christian 
centers. Illustrated. 25¢. (See opposite 
page.) 

The Great Story, from the King 
James Version. Illustrated with repro- 
duetions of the Great Masters. $1.75. 

Mocha The Djuka, Frances F. NEt1- 
son. Mocha of Dutch Guiana and 
Terry from America become real 
friends. J-P. $2.00. 

China’s Religious Heritage, Y. C. 
Yana. First available Chinese inter- 
pretation of China’s religious culture in 
the light of Christianity. A-Y-S. $1.50. 

A Lovely Find, Wiui1am A. Knicxrt. 
A charming story of Bethlehem. A-Y. 
50¢. 

Burma Diary, Pavut Geren. Diary 
of spiritual reactions and events in the 
exodus from Burma. Illustrated. A-Y-S. 
50¢. 

Bluebird, Fly Up!, May Justus. 
Tennessee mountaineers and the mys- 
tery of the missing dollar bill. Illus- 
trated. JH-J. $2.00. 
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Burma Surgeon, Gorvon S. Sma- 
GRAVE. Missionary war experiences 
from Army point of view. A. $3.00. 

Enemy Brothers, CONSTANCE SAVERY. 
Warm-hearted English family leads 
boy long lost in Germany to under- 
standing and acceptance of his English 
heritage. A-Y-S. $2.50. 

He Conquered the Andes, Maxeu L. 
Ives. Story of San Martin, liberator of 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru. Y-S. $2.00. 

Candy Kane, Janet Lampert, High 
School girl in an Army camp. S-JH. 
$2.00. 

Younger Brother, Cuarure May 
Son. A Cherokee Indian story. Illus- 
trated. JH-J. $2.00. 

New World A-Coming, Rot Orriey. 
Inside Black America. A challenge to 
clear thinking. A-Y. $3.00. 

These Things Will Last, Stacy R. 
Warsurton. The imperative of the 
Christian world mission, a forward 
look. Pastors particularly. Cloth $1.25; 
paper 75¢. 

Mayling Soong Chiang, Hetzen Hu. 
Intimate glimpses of Madam Chiang. 
A-Y. 75¢. 

Silent Night, Hertua Pauw. The 
story of a song. Beautifully illustrated. 
JH-J. $2.00. 

The Tangled Web, EsteELLe URBAANS. 
A mended teapot tricks the master 
potter. Illustrated. J-P. $1.75. 

The Topsy-Turvy Family, Emma L. 
Brock. Excitement of a western fam- 





The meaning of World Fellowship 


ily preparing for a new friend. Illus- 
trated. P. $2.00. 

The Water-Buffalo Children, Pear. 
S. Bucx. Children’s tale of China. 
Illustrated. P. $1.50. 

Their First Igloo, BARBARA TRUE and 
MarevueritE Henry. Adventure of 
two little Eskimo four-year-olds. B. $1. 

Trumpet, Marcot Austin. The 
lively escapades of Trumpet Church- 
dog. B. $1.00. 


Key 
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When a record is made of books read 
from this list, the achievement should 
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be reported on the basis of five points 
for each book with the exception of A 
Book of Remembrance, Rare Value, and 
each current copy of Missions, for 
which ten points are granted. 


Rare Value 


Does Christmas mean a great 
deal to you? Do you take time to 
recall the blessings and victories 
that have come into your life? Are 
you interested to learn about the 
progress of the Christian gospel in 
the world? Although the world is 
in turmoil the brotherhood in 
Christ can extend hands of Chris- 
tian fellowship around the globe. 
In a delightful Christmas dress 
Rare Value makes available to you 
the glowing witness of Christian 
folk of every culture, who have 
found life abundant through Bap- 
tist Christian centers. This 48- page 
booklet would make a delightful 
Christmas gift as well as delightful 
reading in preparation for your 
Christmas. The author, Miss Grace 
Daland, has known the persons in 
these stories over many years and 
has seen lives blossom in worth- 
while Christian service. Rare Value 
by Grace Daland may be obtained 
from Baptist bookstores, 25¢. 











THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Werld Wide Guild 


riiinsin Ambassadors 





Friendship Circle 


Who are your friends? Has your 
circle of friendship widened this 
year? Does it take in some new 
people in your community whom 
you have drawn into the friendly 
youth group of your church? Are 
some of your friends from other na- 
tionality and racial groups than 
your own? Do you know the en- 
richment that can come from such 
fellowship? Have you sensed the 
world wide influence of friendships 
such as these? 





One of the loveliest of Christian 
experiences will come to young peo- 
ple who list in their friendship circle 
people of other lands and other 
races. Sometimes these can be face- 
to-face friends, because they live 
near you. Sometimes your circle 
widens through the “pen-friends” 
which your correspondence brings 
into it. 

How would you like to make a 
Christmas gift of your friendship to 
someone else this year? It will be a 
more joyous Christmas all round if 
you do. 





ulielien: are the names of 
Christian girls in two Japanese Re- 
location Centers with whom you 
may correspond. Not all of them 
are Baptists, but all of them would 
like to make a new friend of some 
World Wide Guild girl. Begin by 
sending a Merry Christmas note to 
someone near your own age. They 
are American citizens like your- 
selves. They will like the kind of let- 
ter you write to other friends. 

Address those in Rohwer Reloca- 
tion Center, McGehee, Arkansas, 
as follows: 
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Yuri Momonoi (15 years), 32-1—A. 
Fujiko Kikuchi (14 years), 14-1-D. 
Yuri Yaguchi (15 years), 32-4—C. 
Yuri Nakamichi, (15 years), 13—9-C. 
Helen Horikiri (14 years), 16-6-B. 
Mary Okura (14 years), 19-3-C. 
Amy Yoshikawa (13 years), 19-3—E. 
Helen Tashiro (14 years), 14~-7-D. 


Address those in Poston Reloca- 
tion Center, Poston, Arizona, as 
follows: 


Yayeko Baba (18 years), 45-4—D. 
Hannah Fukaye (17 years), 36—3—A. 
Mutsuko Ikari (18 years), 45-12-D. 
Toshiko Tanaka (17 years), 36-2-A. 
Yeiko Baba (15 years), 45-4—D. 
May Ono (16 years), 45-11-B. 
Yoshiko Shindo (14 years), 36-7—D. 
Michiko Maeda (138 years), 36—7-C. 
Ruth Watanabe (13 years), 36-13—-C. 
Kiyoko Shibata (18 years), 36-9-B. 


Address those in Hunt Reloca- 
tion Center, Hunt, Idaho, as fol- 
lows (these are Junior High girls, 
12-14 years): 

Yaeko Sakai, 44-7-—C. 

Eiko Suyematsu, 44—5—D. 

Yuriko Kojima, 44-8-C. 

Toshiko Yukawa, 44-12-C. 

Lillian Sakuma, 44-10-E. 

Sally Yamashita, 44-4-B. 


Junior High Conference 
December 3-5, 1943 


One of the areas which the war 
has called to the attention of all 
leaders who are concerned with the 
future of the nation and the church 
is the Junior High group. The ap- 
palling record of juvenile delin- 
quency focusses attention upon a 
group of young people who have 
not been receiving adequate atten- 
tion particularly during these war 
years. The Junior High boy has 
sometimes been referred to as the 
“forgotten man” of the present 
time. 

That significant thinking and 
planning is being done by Baptist 
leaders is evidenced by the Junior 
High Conference in Philadelphia, 
December 3-5. Under the auspices 
of the Council on Christian Educa- 


tion, this conference will look into 
the needs and plans upon which the 
future program for the Junior High 
age should be based. 

Present plans for this group will 
be reviewed such as the work of 
the World Wide Guild through the 
Ann Judson Chapters, and the 
work of the Royal Ambassador 
groups which have been so splen- 
didly carried forward by Rev. 
Floyd L. Carr, notably in connec- 
tion with boy’s camps. The confer- 
ence will be exploratory and under 
the leadership of Rev. Clarence 
Gilbert, Junior High Secretary of 
the Council on Christian Educa- 
tion, it will seek to lay the ground 
work upon which the future pro- 
gram of Junior High work can be 
built. 

While the new program for the 
Junior High is being studied and 
formulated it should be remem- 
bered by all workers with this age 
that materials are now available 
that should be in use in their 
groups. 

New Judson Keystone Junior 
High lessons for the church school 
are now coming from the press. The 
first course, Jesus the Victor, by 
KENNETH COBER, is a! 2ady in use. 

The girls of this age have mis- 
sionary programs in the booklet 
Adventurers Together, by Josie E. 
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Wiis, which are based on the 
mission study themes of the year. 

Hero Courses and the Eagle Books, 
biographies, furnish the basis for 
mission study with the Royal Am- 
bassador groups. 

Two splendid missionary courses 
for this year are called to the atten- 
tion of all leaders of boys and girls 
12 to 14 years of age: Together We 
Grow, by Tuetma D. Drener, and 
Everything Counts, by MARGARET 
B. Coss. These materials may be 
ordered from the Publication Soci- 
ety at 50 cents each. 


Missionary Program 
and Christmas Pageant 


In the plans for missionary edu- 
cation for all young people, which 
are outlined in the pamphlet, 
World Service—Study and Action, 
are listed the titles of missionary 
programs for use in Sunday eve- 
ning groups and young people’s 
meetings. 

These programs are found in the 
quarterly publication Topic, which 
may be ordered from the American 
Baptist Publication Society at 60 
cents a year. The programs are 
based on the home and foreign 
themes of the year and are self-con- 
tained in that the major material 
needed for them is found in Topic. 
They occur at monthly intervals, 








INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP AT OCEAN PARK 


A. F. Vasquwz, Italian; B. F. Belvin, Indian; Joseph Novotny, Czecho- 

slovakian; Oling Jackson, Negro; E. C. Condict, missionary to Burma; 

Arthur Chin, American Chinese; Tom Fukuyama, American Japanese; 
Arthur Lajeunesse, American Hawaiian 
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the four home mission programs 
being followed by four on the for- 
eign mission theme. The titles are: 

The World Is Calling—Maruwn D. 
Farnum. 

Designers of America—LvUELLA 
Apams Kian. 

We Also Gave—Luetta ApDAMs 
KXLIANn. 

My Church Goes to America’s Peoples 
—Lve.ia Apams Kian. 

Democracy Is More Than a Word— 
Luewia ApaMs KiIiian. 

The Good News and the Good Earth— 
Jesse R. Wuson. 

A Pound of Prevention—Dana M. 
ALBAUGH. 

Reading Lamps for Half the World— 
Dana M. ALBAUGH. 


All Members of One Family—Dana 


M. ALBAUGH. 

Attention is particularly called 
in this issue to the program for De- 
cember 26, ““We Also Gave.” It is 
written in the form of a Christmas 
pageant and might well be pre- 
sented before a total church group. 
This program brings out the gifts 
which people of many racial and 
nationality backgrounds have 
given to America. By the presenta- 
tion of this pageant young people 
may speak a much needed message 
at this hour in our American life 
and thus render a distinct service 
to the Christian thinking and ac- 
tion of their churches. 

If an offering is taken in the serv- 
ice it would be fitting to dedicate it 
to the missionary budget of the 
church or to the World Emergency 
Forward Fund, both of which con- 
tain items of home mission work 


and needs. 


The New York office of the Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship would appre- 
ciate any news items and pictures 
of the presentation of this pageant. 


Carols in the Air 


Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

Christmas carols are in the air. 
They sound in our hearts in spite of 
the discordant turmoil of a world at 
war. And not in our hearts only 
but, yearningly today, in the hearts 
of ali Christian youth the world 
over. Because of One who came to 
dwell among men 2,000 years ago 
and make them brothers, we know 
that hope still lives and faith will 
prevail. 

We can go forth this Christmas 
season with a song on our lips 
knowing that this generation car- 
ries the ancient message of peace 
and good-will on into the future. 
Deep in our hearts we know that in 
the sacrificial character of our liv- 
ing lies the gift we can bring to put 
that song into life. 


Forward Through the Ages 
By Freperick L. Hosmer 


Forward through the ages 
In unbroken line, 

Move the faithful spirits 
At the call divine; 

Gifts in differing measures 
Hearts of one accord, 
Manifold the service, 

One the sure reward 


Rerrarn: Repeat first two lines 


Wider grows the kingdom, 
Reign of love and light; 
For it we must labor 

Till our faith is sight; 
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Prophets have proclaimed it, 
Martyrs testified, 
Poets sung its glory, 
Heroes for it died. 


Not alone we conquer, 

Not alone we fall; 

In each loss or triumph 

Lose or triumph all. 

Bound by God’s fair purpose 
In one living whole, 

Move we on together 

To the shining goal. 

The Beacon Press. Used by permission 
Let’s sing it and live it together. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Les O Hepp 


Books to Read 

How is the Reading Program go- 
ing in your church? Are all the 
young people reading? Two books, 
which every senior high young per- 
son should read, are pictured on 
these pages—Strong as the People 
and The Trumpet of a Prophecy. 
The former is the interesting story 
of the people who make America 
and the problems which young peo- 
ple must help to solve if America is 
to be strong and Christian in her 
leadership. The other is a story of a 
Youth Fellowship, which learns of 
Christian ventures in world needs 
and does something constructive 
about those close at hand. Don’t 
miss these books in your Baptist 
Youth Fellowship group. 

Girls of the World Wide Guild 
will want to make use of the pro- 
gram booklet shown on this page, 
“‘We Go A-Venturing.” These pro- 
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grams are based on the books 
mentioned above. 

Wise Men of the East, by 
Mary He ten HA se, is a summary 
of her impressions of the Chinese 
Students’ Conference at Princeton 
University late this fall. The article 
will appear in the January issue of 


MISSIONARY 








Dear Boys and Girls: 

Do you like to take trips? In the 
days before gasoline rationing we 
could all take long trips and go to 
faraway places right here in the 
United States, or down into Mex- 
ico. Now we can’t drive. So I’ve 
just come back from a trip that has 
taken me from New York to Port- 
land, Oregon, down to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, and back 
through Kansas and Iowa to New 
York. This long trip on the train 
took almost four weeks. What a 
good trip it was! I met so many of 
our leaders, who told me so many 
good things about you boys and 
girls. I also visited some of our mis- 
sion work in California, spending a 
night with the Chinese pastor and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Yook, and 
their three little girls, at Locke, 
where we have a fine Chinese 
church. I worshipped in the Indian 
Church at Auberry and visited our 
Chinese Church and Mexican 
Church at Fresno. Such a thrilling 
experience! 

But most of all I’d like to tell you 
about some Japanese boys and 
girls. Do you remember that last 
year at Christmas time we sent all 
kinds of toys to these little chil- 
dren. Some of you had letters from 
them telling how they loved their 
pretty gifts. What you and many 
others like you sent was all these 
children had for Christmas. “Tell 
the boys and girls thank you for us. 
We loved our presents.” 





Baptist Leader. Those who are in- 
terested in a better understanding 
of Christian China, not only in the 
church but in business and the pro- 
fessions, as well as in_ politics, 
should obtain a copy. Every month 
significant items in Baptist Leader 
deal with missionary education. 


CATION FOR CH N 


And so this year we come to you 
again suggesting that you remem- 
ber the children in these Centers 
with lovely Christmas gifts. They 
would like just what you boys and 
girls would like. Here are a few 
things that were suggested: games, 
dolls, stuffed toy animals, paper 
dolls, furniture sets, dish sets, 
crayons, balls, books, drums, base- 
balls and bats, and sailboats and 
airplanes. 

Above all, remember to either 
wrap the gifts up in pretty Christ- 
mas wrappings or include the wrap- 
pings in the package so that they 
can be wrapped before the gifts are 
given to the children. 
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The Church Woman, an effective 
and increasingly valuable tool in 
the hands of our women, is avail- 
able through The United Council 
of Church Women. Every church 
should have at least one copy of 
this magazine for use in program 
and discussion meetings. 








Please send your package to 
either one of these Centers. 

Rev. Tom Fukyama, Minadoka 
Relocation Center, Box 28, Hunt, 
Idaho. 

Rev. Kohei Takeda, Second 
Christian Church, Block 211, Pos- 
ton, Arizona. 

“You have heard the saying, 
“You must love your neighbor and 
hate your enemy.’ But I tell you, 
‘Love your enemies.’” Matthew 
5:43-44 (Moffatt). Will you show 
your love to these little Japanese 
boys and girls by helping them to 
have a Happy Christmas? 4 

Sincerely your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 





New Reading Materials for Children 
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New Materials 


In our children’s program of 
Missionary Education we are de- 
lighted to have two brand new 
pieces of material to bring to you at 
this time. 

We suggest that the program 
as outlined in the LEADER’s MATE- 
RIALS be followed, selecting for use 
with the children the appropriate 
home and foreign study book. 

Junior children: Home—Tommy 
Two-WHEELs; Foreign—Far 
AROUND THE WORLD. 

Primary children: Home—Tue 
Pietra, Twins; Foreign—WEL- 
comE House. 

Because these books are interde- 
nominational we in the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education 
prepare especially for the children 


our own Baptist materials that in- | 
terpret through worship, study, | 7 
stories, pictures and activity our |/ 
Northern Baptist mission pro- | 


Religious Education, as well as 
after-school activity groups. 

The second new piece of material 
is Workers Together, the new stew- 
ardship project for Juniors. This 
material is now ready and available 
from this Department in quantities 
sufficient for each child to have one. 
The eight biographies of national 
Christians who as children became 
affiliated with the mission program, 
and as Christian witnesses today 
are serving their own people in such 
capacities as teachers, doctors, 
nurses and preachers. I believe the 
children will be as thrilled with this 
as they were with Money Travels. 
Be sure you have Americans All and 
Workers Together! 








gram. Through these materials our | V7 
children come to know our Baptist |X 


missionaries and mission fields, as 
well as what is expected of them as 
they accept a responsibility in help- 
ing to carry on our work at home 
and abroad. 

Americans All is the new mate- 
rial to use with the Primary and 
Junior home mission study books. 
This is a new departure for us this 
year. All the material is included in 
a 24-page pamphlet. You will note 
that the stories are printed in large 
type so that children eight and 
older may read them and partici- 
pate in the study session by either 
reading or telling the story very ac- 
curately. The picture sheet in the 
center of the pamphlet may be 
lifted out and used on the bulletin 
board. It is extremely important 
that every leader of a children’s 
mission study group use this mate- 
rial. It could well form the basis of 
a six weeks’ or two months’ study 
in the Junior church hour, the Va- 
cation Church School, Weekday 








Christmas Book List 


Are you looking for new chil- 
dren’s books for Christmas? Do 
look on the au. nage of this sec- 
tion “Missiona’ > 2yation” for 
the new children’. * books *hat are 
out just in time for Christmas: The 
article is headed Pooks Not Ra- 
tioned. We have tried to select the 
best for this list. May you have a 
very delightful few hours as you 
read these through, finding the 
ones that you like most! Perhaps 
an interested children’s librarian 
would help to see that these books 
were placed in the public library. 


New Sound Films 


In our work with children visual 
aids are so important. May the day 
be not long in coming when we shall 
have more opportunity and mate- 
rials in this interesting field. So 
much more may be gained in ways 
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of appreciation if children through 
pictures may have the vicarious 
experience of visiting another land 
and become acquainted with new 
friends through the medium of a 
sound film. If that film is in color 
so much the better, for not only is 
the interest sharpened but the real 
learnings are truer. 

May we suggest these two new 
films that will be of great help in 
your children’s program: 

MS407 Mexican CHILDREN 
(Sound)—The home, school, and 
play life of a Mexican boy and girl, 
including the food eating habits of ° 
the family. The family conversa- 
tion is reproduced in Spanish and 
interpreted. A holiday occurs and 
the boy and girl inspect the market 
stalls. There is also an Aztec cos- 


#> | tume dance in which the boy and 
* 1 his father take part, to the strains 
} of fiesta music. 1 Reel—$1.75. 


MS409 CHitpREN or CHINA 
(Sound)—Episodes from the home, 
school, and play life of children in a 
representative Chinese village. Tra- 
ditional patterns of Chinese family 
life are portrayed; also home and 
community customs reflecting the 
influence of Chinese dialogue is re- 
produced in several sequences, 
along with a commentary in Eng- 
lish. 1 Reel—$1.75. 

These films must be secured in 
advance of the date on which you 
wish to use them. Write to the 
Council on. Finance and Promo- 
tion, Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Lupe’s Christmas Doll 


Lupe is a bright-eyed little Mexi- 
can girl, who lives in a very dismal 
part of the city. She is, however, 
too young and far too inexperi- 
enced to realize that her home in 
the third floor rear apartment is 
not all that it might be. Lupe is 
eight and the oldest of six chil- 
dren, so she has learned to accept 
the responsibility of watching the 
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younger children as they play in 
the crowded streets. The little girl 
has a beautiful young mother, who 
loves her children and does her best 
to keep them well and happy. 
Christmas-time is a very happy 
one for children all over our coun- 
try. Sometimes Santa Claus has 
helpers who work with him in mak- 
ing little children happy. Last year 
Santa Claus was represented by 
two volunteers who spent one 
afternoon wrapping White Cross 
gifts to take to Lupe and twenty- 
five other Mexican children. 
When Lupe opened her gift on 
Christmas morning she found a 
doll and several articles of clothing 
for her doll’s wardrobe. Lupe’s 
mother told her that a group of 
Japanese girls in Washington had 
made the clothes for her doll and 
for several other dolls just like hers. 
Her mother explained that the girls 
had sent the dolls and clothes to 
Chicago so that some little girls 


here might receive them for Christ- 
mas. With her mother’s help, Lupe 
wrote the following note to thank 
the Japanese girls who had been so 
thoughtful: “Dear friends, I want 
to thank you very much for the 
little doll. I like it very much and I 
think it is very pretty. Your friend, 
Lupe.”—Dorothy Shimp. 


No Color Line 
in Christian Friendliness 

Our annual Christian Friendli- 
ness Christmas party in the First 
Church, Portland, Ore., became 
another milestone passed because 
we made the event our second 
reaching out to the Negro women, 
who had been our guests in Octo- 
ber. Again the representatives of 
the two Negro churches, Baptist 
and Methodist, worked on plans 
with the Christian Friendliness 
committee and individual invita- 
tions were written by the hostesses 
in order to personalize the party. 
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The church chapel was decorated 
with all of the loveliest symbols of 
the season and it was very natural 
to feel comfortable with each other. 
After a mixer game was played, 
lovely Christmas music poured 
into the room from the organ in the 
sanctuary. This was followed with 
an exceptionally well-told Christ- 
mas story by one of the Negro girls. 
Later two living madonnas sat in 
tableau—one a German refugee, 
the other a Negro—with their tiny 
babies in their arms while “Away 
in a Manger” was played softly. 
Gifts were exchanged and tea 
served from a_ beautifully ap- 
pointed table. Nothing was said 
in words concerning our growing 
appreciation of each other, but the 
feel of it was constantly in the 
room that afternoon. The Christian 
Friendliness committee is again 
working with the Negro women on 
a worship service for Interracial 


Sunday.—Isabelle M. Gates. 





(Continued from page 577) 
An American Army Christmas 


for Polish Refugee Children 


Even war devastated Europe comes into 
this picture of Christmas around the wor]: 
as the missionary describes a Christnas 
party by American soldiers for #olich 
refugee children in India ' 


By Cartes L. Conrap 
ale Se HEREVER Americans are when the 
if calendar registers December, their 
first thought is of Christmas. Their 
{; second thought is, “What can I do 
ae, hie 


to help someone know the meaning 

of Christmas?” Last December was 
one of unusual opportunity for a contingent of Amer- 
ican soldiers stationed in India. For many months 
these troops had been attending the church located 
near their camp. Another group of people was also 
a long way from home. In this second camp were 
refugee boys and girls driven from Poland. They had 
finally reached India where they were given food, 
clothing and a clean place to live. These little Polish 


# 





children longed for their mothers and fathers at this 
happy time of the year. The soldiers wanted to be 
with their little sons and daughters at Christmas time, 
but thousands of miles kept their dream from being 
-.ized, So the American soldiers adopted the little 
olish children for tk cir Christmas party. 

From commanding officers to privates, they talked 
many times about what they could do to celebrate 
Christmas. Finally .ney decided to have a real 
American Christmas for these little Polish children. 
First came a big Christmas dinner with all the 
trimmings. After dinner came the tree and gifts for 
everyone. The squeals of delight from bright-eyed 
children were the only “thank you’s” the soldiers 
needed to make their day a happy one. There was 
much singing. The little children sang the traditional 
Polish carols in Polish. The American soldiers sang 
their own beloved Christmas carols in English. 

At the close of the program for the day the mission- 
ary told again the story of God’s love as shown 
through the coming of the Christ child. This was 
a never-to-be-forgotten day. In years to come the 
Polish boys and girls will tell of their American 
Christmas party and the soldiers will tell of the 
Christmas dinner in far-away India when they had 
little Polish refugee children as their guests. 
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More Prize Winning 
Ideas 


First prize for year books was 
awarded to the Cudahy (Cal.) Bap- 
tist Church for its artistic hand- 
made book. Circular in form (about 
4’’ in diameter) the book bears on 
its cover the familiar Shield of 
Faith, encircled by the names of 
our mission fields. The pages, of 
several pastel shades, are tied to- 
gether with narrow ribbon. 

On the first page is a sketch of 
Asia and Africa, representing for- 
eign missions; on the second is one 
Of North America for home mis- 
sions. 

Still another has Our Faith spelled 
out in the following acrostic: 


F aith—Heb. 12:2. 

A im—Heb. 11:6. 

I nspiration—Rom. 1:8. 
T rust—Eph. 6:16. 

H ope—Heb. 11:1. 


Faith is the theme of the brief 
message from the pastor, and Per- 
sonal Experiences in Faith is a part 
of the opening program. 

A clock dial reminds the members 
of one of the two devotional aims 
of the society—the observance of 
a daily prayer period at 9 a.m. The 
other is each member reading the 
Bible through in the year. 

Marked by appropriate flag seals, 
the Pledge to the Christian Flag and 
Pledge to the American Flag are 
given. These have a place in the 
citizenship program. 

In addition to the usual direc- 
tory of officers, chairmen and mem- 
bers, there is a complete schedule 
of the services of the church. Spe- 
cial interest missionaries are listed 
under Let Us Remember. 

The programs are based on the 
theme Farrn (1942-1943) and so 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConDUCTED BY ELIzaBETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance & Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


will not be described here. How- 
ever, three testify to the interest 
of the group in the whole chu::ch—— 
Church Family Night, a tea for the 
World Wide Guild, and a visit to 
the Vacation Bible School. 
California captured second prize, 
too, the award going to the Wom- 
an’s Society of the First Church, 
Hollywood, for its attractive year 
book. From the dignified dark-red 
and silver cover to the last page, it 
is a fine example of care and art- 
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istry in arrangement and printing. 
Like most of the other entries in 
the contest, the programs are on 
Fartu. An outstanding feature of 
the book is the use of quotations to 
set the keynote of the various pro- 
grams and departments of work. 
Because these are likely to be of 
interest to other groups, the more 
general ones are reprinted here: 


Faith and works are like the light and 
heat of a candle—they cannot be sepa- 
rated.— ANON. 

Books are but waste-paper unless we 
spend in action the wisdom we get from 
them—BuLwER. 

Epochs of faith are epochs of fruitful- 
ness.—GOETHE. 

The reward of one duty done is the 
power to fulfill another.—Ettor. 
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O Lord, who lends me life, lend me a 
heart replete with thankfulness.—SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

Have faith in your neighbor and he will 
have faith in you.—SpanisH Provers. 

A happy family is but an earlier 
heaven.—BowRr na. 

If God is thy Father, man is thy 
brother.—LAMARTINE. 

Our grand business is not to see what 
lies dimly in the distance, but to do what 
lies closely at hand.—Car ye. 

Men do less than they ought unless they 
do all they can.—CaR LYLE. 


It is interesting to note that 
Southern California had more en- 
tries than any other state. 

The Women’s Society of Trinity 
Church, Marion, O., received hon- 
orable mention. This too is a hand- 
made book, with the SHIELD oF 
Farru on its blue and white cover. 
Nearly every page has a sketch 
appropriate to the theme of the 
program, one of them illustrating 
the Booketeria, briefly mentioned 
in the June issue of Misstons. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from page 601) 


at 10¢ each, $2.00 a year, by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
fill a vital need. These are tools for 
the building of a better America 
now. Each 32-page pamphlet is a 
digest of the best current informa- 
tion on specific economic and social 
problems, and will furnish a fine 
basis for family discussions. 

Any suggestion for teen age 
reading pre-supposes daily Bible 
reading. There are many new and 
attractive editions of the Bible 
which may be secured through the 
Publication Society. If the young 
person has only the King James or 
Standard American revisions why 
not give him the Weymouth, 
Moffatt, or Montgomery transla- 
tions of the New Testament as a 
means of bringing out new ideas 
and fresh understanding of familiar 


passages? 





Nor should the smaller child’s 
needs be forgotten. One little girl 
aged seven has what she calls her 
“God” books. These are LAUREN 
Forp’s A Little Book About God, 
the Oxford Press’s A First Bible 
beautifully illustrated in black and 
white, and in vivid contrast the 
Petersham books, Stories from the 
Old Testament and Jesus’ Story, 
gay and colorful enough for any 
child. Any of these would make 
satisfying gifts for the younger 
child. Rarely Told Bible Stories For 
Bigger Children, by ANDRUSS, pub- 
lished by Coward McCann Co. will 
acquaint the child of 8-12 with 
some of the most beautiful Bible 
stories. 

Any mother disconcerted by the 
disrespectful names which her small 
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child freely calls the foreign chil- 
dren of his acquaintance can find 
good antidote for this newly ac- 
quired habit in the charming books 
of Marcueritse DEANGELI such as 
Up the Hill, a story of a small 
Pennsylvania mining town where 
many European nationalities have 
their home, or Elim’s Amerika, a 
tale of a lovely pioneer girl from 
Sweden who came to make her 
home in America when young. 

Tosee how funny American ways 
seem to Chinese children they 
might read The Chinese Children 
Neat Door by Peart Buck. EstHEr 
Woon’s Great Sweeping Day will 
create a more kindly feeling to- 
wards children in Japan as they 
read about the little Japanese boy 
who ran away from home to avoid 
the “great sweeping day” in which 
he must have a part. Rainbow 
Bridge by Fiorence C. MEans 
will prove a link with the Japanese 
child in this country. 

How a Basque shepherd boy 
became an American is told for the 
older boy in White Stars of Freedom 
by Isast & Denny. The boy or girl 
with an older brother serving with 
the American troops in Africa will 
be thrilled with the stories of 
children in Egypt, Libya, and 
Tunisia as told in Children Of North 
Africa by Strnzetorr. Maria Rosa 
by Vera Ketsey with its colorful 
illustrations will introduce six and 
seven year olds to a six year old 
girl in Brazil. Her hopes and 
anticipations as the great festival 
day draws near will be shared by 
the little North Americans to the 
full. 

No plan for Christmas giving 
will be complete that fails to 
include a few books for reading 
aloud. This is the best method ever 
devised for teaching literature and 
learning through literature to meet 
life’s problems. The shared in- 
terests and joint appreciations 
compensate for the time and 
thought and effort which it takes. 
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@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 








Mrs. Washington Laycock 
By Mrs. G. B. Martin 


The death of Mrs. Dora Gable Lay- 
cock on October 9, took from the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society a member who had 
served the cause of home missions for 
more than a generation. For many 
years Mrs. Laycock had lived in Chi- 
cago and had made an invaluable con- 
tribution to Baptist life through her 
local church at Englewood, through the 
association, the State Convention, and 
the Central District Organization, 
serving as its president for a period of 
years. She served on the Board of 
Managers of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, on the 
Board of Directors of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School, and as Chair- 
man of the Christian Friendliness De- 
partment for 18 years. But it never 
could be said of her, “‘she loved causes 
rather than men.” It was her warm 
love for the people with whom she 
walked the adventurous paths of life 
that endeared her to all, and made her 
“causes” successful. The fruit of Mrs. 
Laycock’s belief in prayer, her practice 
of prayer, and her power in prayer 
lives on not only in the lives of those 
who knew and loved her best, but in 
the lives also of an innumerable host. 
She lived an abundant Christian life 
for more than 80 years. The secret of 
her eternal youth lay in the fact that 
she lived in the present and planned for > 
the future. The sparkle ever present in 
her eyes was but a symbol of her deep 
abiding joy and faith in life. Her pastor 
and fellow members in her own church, 
women throughout the state, mission- 
aries, students, denominational leaders 
and lay people all found in her wise 
counsel and untiring efforts an inspira- 
tion to greater endeavor. 


Eleanor M. Blackmore 


After 40 years of service in Latin- 
America, Eleanor M. Blackmore re- 
turned to England, her native land, in 
1939 to spend the last years of her life. 
She had been ill for many months when 
her final release came on August 24, 
1948, in Wellington Somerset. The life 


of-this dauntless missionary reads like a 
page from the “Acts of the Apostles.” 
She once wrote: “I was born near 
Portsmouth, England, of good Puritan 
stock full of deacons and preachers; 
educated at private boarding schools 
full of ritualism, spiritualism and in- 
fidelity. My childhood faith was tested 
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and shattered.” She was converted at 
the age of 16 and immediately took up 
Christian service. Although her parents 
had planned a musical career for her, 
Miss Blackmore chose the difficult role 
of the foreign missionary. Besides the 
theological and missionary training re- 
ceived at the Baptist Deaconess House, 
Chester, England, she took the St. 
John’s ambulance course in generai 
nursing. In 1898 she sailed for the Cay- 
man Islands, a part of the British West 
Indies, and later went to Nicaragua. 
The Central American Mission Board 
under which she worked operated en- 
tirely on the principle of faith. With no 
definite income the missionaries were 
often reduced to less than the bare 
necessities of life. Like Paul, Miss 
Blackmore knew the meaning of 
“perils’”’—of sickness, hunger, persecu- 
tion, stoning and threats of temporal 
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powers. On April 1, 1916, she accepted 
an appointment under the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety to serve in Nicaragua where she 
had already given 13 years of pioneer 
work. She saw the beginning and de- 
velopment of Sunday schools, day 
schools, and churches in Managua, 
Diriamba, Masaya, Masatepe, Leon, 
and other ‘Places i in Nicaragua. 


- TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 599) 


MISSIONARY DOLLARS invested in 
home mission enterprises. As to 
race and national background they 
are a cross-section of America— 
Indian, Negro, Mexican, Chinese, 
Japanese, Italian, Spanish, and 
German. The life stories in this 
booklet represent the human ma- 
terial of which a new and better 
world can be built. The picture on 
the cover shows a group at Baptist 
headquarters in New York. Left to 
right they are Mary Nagatoshi, 
Una Joyce Boddie, White Bear 
(Hopi Indian), Mrs. Hazel King. 
Send your order now for Builders 
of a New World, price 5¢, to the 
Baptist Literature Bureau, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York, 16, 
N. Y., or any branch of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. 
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Cura: Relief feeding of children, 571; 
Christmas in China, 576, 596. 

Europe: Starvation in Poland, 560; 
Czechoslovak refugees, 570; French 
relief luncheon, 570. 

Inp1a: U. S. Army Christmas Service, 
574. 

Japan: Bible corporters and Bible dis- 
tribution, 578, 579; Tokyo canal 
scene, 580. 

Misce.tLaANgous: Royal Ambassador 
Interracial Fellowship, 604; Ruma- 
nians in Indianapolis, 569; World 
Parish Days in Local Churches, 594, 
595; S.S. Gripsholm, 562; Christian 
friendliness, 599. 

Prersonauitigs: Donald C. Coward, 
555; Leopoldo Sanchez, M.D., 598; 
Gertrude S. deClereq, 599. 

War: Scenes in Prisoner of War Camps 
in U. S., 564-568. 


Why not send a Christmas Gift 
Subscription. See page 558. 
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Melody of Hope 
By Irene A. Jones and OLtIve RUSSELL 
A program based on the contents of this issue 


CHARACTERS: 

A Reaper: (who reads well). 

CuILpREN: A group of four or eight, 
according to the number available. In so 
far as possible, dress children in costume 
of country which they represent, or let 
them carry a flag. Child representing 
Peace might be dressed in white and 
carry a Christian flag. Child representing 
the BrsLEe might be dressed in white and 
carry a Bible. 

Women: Four or eight, members of the 
Society. Each tells in her own words the 
story from the country as indicated in 
December 1943 Missions. If speakers 
do not follow the order indicated in the 
program, care should be taken that both 
FOREIGN and HOME fields are represented 
since the program covers the world. 

Drrections: Arrange in center part 
of platform a large poster, of paper or 
cardboard, six feet long and three feet 
wide. Draw on it a large music staff in- 
cluding clef and signature. Prepare music 
notes out of colored paper. The notes 
should be large enough so that when they 
are placed on the staff they will convey to 
the audience the first four measures of 
the melody of the carol, “Joy to the 
World.” The completed poster should 
present a copy of the actual music score. 

Place on the platform the number of 
chairs necessary to accommodate the chil- 


dren who are to participate. Have each 
child come to the platform, before the 
story from the country which he repre- 
sents is told, and place his note in order, 
or hand it to a person who is prepared to 
attach it to the music staff in place. After 
each child has placed his note, let him be 
seated facing the audience, so that at the 
end of the presentation there will be a 
group representing various countries. 


PROGRAM 


Theme: “The world moves forward 
on the feet of little children.” 
Group Singing: Christmas Carols. 
Reader: (Gives first three paragraphs 

from “Jesus Was Also a Refu- 

gee,” page 570). 

Scripture: Luke 2:8-19 (to be re- 
cited by a child). 

Prayer. 

Offering. 

Offertory Solo: “O Holy Night” 

Presentation: Me opy or Hope. 

Carol: “Joy to the World” (first 

stanza sung by audience). 

1. The Child of China. 
(“Women Over the Seas,” para- 
graphs 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, page 
596; “Jesus Was Also a Refugee,” 
paragraphs 4, 8, 9, 10, page 570.) 
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2. The Child of Nicaragua. 
(“‘ Meet Your Doctor at the Managua 
Hospital,” page 598.) 

8. The Mexican Child. (“ Lupe’s 
Christmas Doll,” Children’s World 
Crusade, page 508; or a life story 
from “ Builders of a New World” — 
5¢. See “Tidings” page 599.) 

4. The Child of Africa. 
(“Women Over the Seas,” para- 
graph 8, page 596, and “ Realis- 
tically and Symbolically the Light 
Shone in Darkness,”’ page 577.) 

5. The American-Japanese 
Child. (“‘ Missionary Education for 
Children” —Florence Stansbury’s 
letter, page 606.) 

6. The Child of India. (“Christ- 
mas Dinner and Carols Under a 
Full Moon in India,”’ page 574, and 
““Women Over the Seas,” page 597.) 

7. The Book for the Child— 
the Bible. (“ The Unenduring Bible 
and the Enduring Word of God,” 
page 587, and “One World and One 
Book,” page 554.) 

8. The Hope for All Children 
—Peace. (“Christmas Thoughts,” 
and poem, “The Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” page 593.) 


Reader: (“Jesus Was Also a Refu- 
gee,” last two paragraphs, page 573. 
Close with “A Christmas Prayer,” 
page 593.) 





A Christmas Gift 
For Your Pastor 

Have you thought of a Christ- 
mas gift for your pastor? An ideal 
gift that would not be regarded as a 
wartime luxury but as a postwar 
economic necessity would be mem- 
bership in the Retiring Pension 
Fund of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board. Churches in- 
terested in this should write at once 
to Dr. M. Forest Ashbrook, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., so that the necessary certifi- 
cate can be presented to the pastor 
on Christmas Sunday. 







THE LAST WORD 


Have You Changed Your 
Address? 


Thousands, perhaps millions, of 
Americans in recent years have 
changed their residences. Perhaps 
you have been one of them. If so, 
have you promptly notified Mis- 
sions of the new address? 

Whenever a subscriber moves 
and fails to notify Missions 


uipit GOWNS 


Pulpit 
beautiful 


Fine materials, work, 

pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 

samples on request. State your 
sand name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Lil. 


















promptly, it means extra time and 
expense in postage and clerical 
work. What is more important in 
these times of scarcity, it means 
the loss of a copy of the magazine. 
The printing run of Missions is 
now at the absolute minimum re- 
quirement for circulation. Extra 
copies are scarce. Duplicates can 
no longer be supplied where copies 
went to wrong addresses. 

For your sake as well as for the 
magazine’s, your cooperation is, 
therefore, earnestly requested. If 
you change your address be sure to 
send prompt notice to Missions, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 
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...an ideal “greeting” 


and an introduction to a richer devotional life 


s a Christmas or New Year’s greeting, 
A The Upper Room within the next few 
weeks will go from Christian friends to hun- 
dreds of thousands of recipients, many of 
whom will be making the acquaintance of this 
widely-used book of daily devotions for the 


very first time. 


Mailed in specially designed two-color Christ- 
mas envelopes, The Upper Room makes a 
colorful, joyous greeting that is cherished for 
its spiritual value as well as for the remem- 


brance. 


FREE COPIES TO SERVICE MEN: 


Contributions to our Chaplains’ Fund are needed to 
supply additional copies of The Upper Room to a large 








waiting list in the army, navy and marine corps. Con- 
tributors who so desire may designate an individual unit— 
ship, post, regiment, company, or other group—as recip- 
ient. Over 200,000 copies of each issue of The Upper 
Room are now being supplied free to men in the service 


through our Chaplains’ Fund. 











RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


From the pastor or teacher to associate or 
class members; from parents or friends to 
young people away from home, in school or 
in the armed forces; or from one individual 
to another—no gift exceeds The Upper Room 
in lasting helpfulness. 


This year, more than ever before, you can 
most effectively use The Upper Room for a 
major part of your season’s greetings. 


Price: less than a Christmas card! Copies of the forthcoming January- 
February-March issue are ready to be supplied now in lots of 10 or more to 
one address at 5 cents each, postpaid. For 1 cent each (lots of 10 or more) 
we will also supply an attractive two-color Christmas envelope in which 
gift copies of The Upper Room may be mailed or given direct. For 30 cents 
(foreign, 40 cents) The Upper Room will be sent for one year and the recipi- 
ent notified by us with an attractive gift card carrying the sender’s name. 
Four-year subscriptions, $1.00; foreign, $1.35. 


Please place your order as early as possible to in- 
sure delivery in time for Christmas. This is especi- 
ally important this year. Send all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Building « Nashville 3, Tenn. 








REF. STACK 5 




















NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 





Vo money goes more directly to places of urgent need than the money 
you give to our World Emergency Forward Fund. War prisoners, 
refugees, orphaned children, famine sufferers, and victims of bombing in 
Evrope and Asia—all are helped by this Fund. They will not forget that the 
hand outstretched to them in their darkest hour was the hand of Christianity in 
action. 


Because the World Emergency Forward Fund also makes provision for postwar 
needs, United States war bonds and war savings stamps are acceptable as 
offerings. They will be held in reserve until after the war ... then used for 
much needed rehabilitation work in devastated countries. 


But, whether you give money, or bonds, or both . . . give as generously as you 
possibly can. World needs are greater than ever before. As a denomination 
we must do our full share in helping to meet them. 

if you cannot be in your church for the Sunday of Sacrifice service 


on December 5, send your Sacrifice offering direct to: World 
Emergency Forward Fund, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 
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